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“We'll get a job again, all right, won’t we, sodauie 
Courtesy, United Features Syndicate 


ragedy has a strange power to shorten the distances that separate 
ee ends of life. 

At a stroke it destroys the span between childhood and maturity. 

For it suddenly endows the young with age and strength, through 
the newness of need, and makes the old young and weak when trusted 
supports are gone. 

Tragedy breaks the barriers we build for our self protection against 
the intrusion of others. 

It causes hearts to span gulfs of separation, sped by sudden and re- 
vealing understanding. 

A catch in the voice implants new knowledge in the heart. 

Herein lies, not a justification for the causes of needless tragedy, 
but the courage that wrests wisdom out of pain. 


For we read of one who saw the travail of his soul and was satisfied. 
B-Rine 
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Just for the Fun of Tt 


H’ was a Mexican lad of ten or eleven in his back yard 
in a town in the Southwest, busily engaged in putting 
together a crude contraption of four poorly related wheels, 
a weird chassis, and a seat of miscellaneous pieces of lumber. 
When a stranger stopped to visit and admire, the natural 
thing to inquire, in memory of a nationally advertised contest 
for boys sponsored -by an automobile company, was, “Are you 
making that to enter the National Soap Box Derby?” The 
boy, with a sublime contempt for national contests, and con- 
veying an educational rebuke all the more powerful because 
so unplanned, said, “No, I’m just doing it for the fun of it.” 

No national contest for him, no blazing race in his strange 
chariot down the street of the home town, no medal of award, 
no picture of the winner in the local press. Let others build 
their “Soap Box” cars for the gaudy bauble of prizes if they 

- want to. As for him, creative young artist that he was, “just 
the fun of it” was enough. And, though he knew it not, he 
handed out a powerful blow to the numerous tendencies 
among us that slip awards, medals, and external symbols in 
between a man’s soul and the joy of doing something “just 
for fun.” 

We commit this offence of substitution in many fields and 
in many ways. In education we set up grades and standings 
and degrees. In business, we build a scheme of profit and 
honors and wage scales. In the home, we pay children for 
sharing helpfully in the common tasks of home life. In the 
Sunday school we reward the winners in an attendance con- 
test with a turkey dinner at the expense of the losers. And 
too often our award is a substitute for doing things—gaining 
knowledge, making a new product in business, making a 
family garden—all for the “joy of creative activity,” as the 
educator puts it, or “for fun” as the Mexican boy summed 
it up. 

We are not here saying that all such external awards are 
to be dropped at once; that would perhaps be proposing a 
world reform based on a too-easy view of human nature and 
of the difficulties of all mass education. But we are putting 
up a “Danger” sign at this point, to warn us all of the risk 
of seeking the easy way to get superficial results. 

Professor Kilpatrick put this problem into an educational 
nut-shell a few years ago when he said that an award was 
justified only when it was a scaffold, useful in building a 
house, but to be torn down when the house is finished and 
able to stand by itself. The “house” in this case is the per- 
manent interest that we hope is rooted in life. When we give 
a Bible for memorizing passages from it, does the interest in 
learning the Bible remain, or does it pass away with the 
award? That is the question—severe, exacting, hard to apply, 
accusatory—that we must apply to all our work when we 
push an external stimulus between the soul and its grasp upon 
life. For, there is an Ancient Record of One who looked upon 
what he had created and found that ‘behold, it was very 
good.” 


mee! REALS 


Church Social “Workers Speak 


ihe ARE NOW so many social workers employed by the 
churches in one capacity or another that a few years ago 
they formed a professional association. It is known as the 
Church Conference of Social Work and is an associate 
group of the National Conference of Social Work. At its 
meeting in Grand Rapids, Michigan, last June, it formed 
a series of recommendations to submit to the rest of us, as 
follows: 

“Tt, That the local congregation be sensitive to its re- 
sponsibility for vigorous social action in terms of friendly 
racial relationships, character building activities and in- 
dustrial cooperation in its community. 

“2. That Christian people should stalwartly seek to pre- 
serve and extend the social gains of the past few years rather 
than to allow them to be lost in a fear provoked hysteria of 
national defense. 

“3. That we call upon Christian people to realize the 
fact that in social work today there is increasing recognition 
of spiritual values which figure in standards for individual 
and social life. 3 

“4, That while devotion and consecration are essential 
for Christian service, we also maintain that the acquisition 
of technical skills is equally necessary to meet the complex 
problems of the day. There is no conflict between efficiency 
and consecration. Churches able to command assistance for 
the pastor should seize the opportunity to secure trained 
church social workers who combine social work skill with 
Christian motivation. 

“5. That, since the only cure for the basic social problem 
of unemployment is work, we urge church people to forward 
every sound movement for providing employment and that 
they constantly emphasize the need of conserving and 
strengthening family life both through material well-being 
and spiritual undergirding. 

“6, That, rejoicing in the place that was given to re- 
ligion in the 1940 White House Conference on Children 
in a Democracy, we recommend that renewed vigorous at- 
tention be given to the religious training of children’ both 
in the home and the school as well as more intelligently in 
the church in order that children and youth may be pre- 
pared adequately to meet the stresses of the future and to 
build with God and with their fellow-men secure founda- 
tions for a religiously motivated democratic life.” 

These resolutions combine in an unusual degree a sensi- 
tiveness to social values and a grasp of the spiritual founda- 
tions of life. 


The “Meditation This Month 


Tue Epiror’s brief prayer or meditation that is usually 
found on one of the editorial pages appears this month on the 
page opposite, with a modern cartoon that expresses the tragic 
“other side” of the usual Labor Day message. 


Christian Education in a 


World at War 


HAT can the Christian educator do, think, say, teach, 
W in a world at war? This question must be faced by the 
Christian teacher no matter who or where he is. From the 
national secretary of a board all the way up to the Sunday 
school teacher doing the job in the smallest and most out-of- 
the-way school of the country, this question comes home. For 
even those who ignore the problem and do nothing are thereby 
taking as profound a position on it as anyone. 

One answer, contend some, is that the church must throw 
its full educational resources behind some particular solu- 
tion of the problem, behind some one answer, and go full 
tilt ahead for that viewpoint. If the person doing the con- 
tending is a hundred per cent militarist the arguments are 


couched in the language of patriotism. If he is an equally . 


ardent pacifist, he uses the terms of non-violence. But each 
would tend to commit the church to a point of view, to an 
accepted solution, and to call church people recreant to duty 
where they fail to support that view. 

There is another answer, however, that is couched not in 
the terms of an accepted solution, but of an educational ex- 
perience. In this experience the problem of the Christian and 
war becomes a tool for thought, discussion, and decision. A 
few years ago the Christian education forces of the United 
States and Canada, working through the International Coun- 

“cil of Religious Education, took this latter position on social 
problems. They did so after careful review of the matter 
through a committee and then embodied their views in a 
bulletin.* What do they say? 

First of all, they stake their whole case on human values, 
rather than on some one law or system to preserve those 
values. ““What is happening to persons” is the keynote here. 

Further, they recognize that the Christian will be deeply 
concerned about all movements for improving the conditions 
of human life, and for some such movements a program of 
Christian education could well be expected to provide. Also, 
however, they note clearly the difference there is between 
those values and- movements, and any particular plans or 
laws set up in accordance with them. What shall the church 
do about these plans? The statement says, ‘““These are par- 
ticular policies on which a program of Christian education 
should encourage investigation, careful study, and personal 
decisions, but on’ which, except for unusual and emergent 
circumstances that may at times arise, it should not express 
or demand a single and exclusive attitude on the part of 
persons.” 

There you have it! The Christian religion should be 
identified with a bold assertion of human values, should en- 
courage open investigation of all proposals, but does not 


identify itself with the good points, or defects, of a particular . 


law or plan. 

What does this mean in terms of war as a means of settling 
differences between nations? What about the conscription 
bill being vigorously debated in the United States Congress 
as these words are being penned (and being argued even more 
vigorously as these pages go to press) ? What position shall 
the Christian educator take and teach, on this war issue and 
all the other issues related to it? He can adopt, and expound, 


* “A Guide to a Program of Christian Social Education.’ Price, 10 cents. 
Order from agency to which related or the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 
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one or more of the following positions. He can hold that the 
Christian should— 


1. Ignore war on the ground that it and other social issues 
have nothing to do with the spiritual life, which is 
inward, mystical only, and independent of. external 
conditions. 


2. Take the ground that whatever the government de- 
mands of a person should be granted, putting military 
service on the same level as taxes, traffic regulations, 
and so on. 


3. Judge each war on the basis of a choice “between his- 
torical alternatives, none of which is untainted by evil,” 
and select the path, war or the alternative, which as 
nearly as one can tell would produce less evil and more 
good. 


4. Devote himself. to spiritual ministries, such as inter- 
preting values, healing of those who suffer, practising 
forgiveness, emphasizing the redemptive elements of 
life that must be strengthened to counteract the evils 
of war. 


5. Support the movements for social and economic justice 
that are aimed at removing the basic causes of war. 


6. Refuse combatant military service or training for it, 
but accept non-combatant service such as hospital and 
ambulance service, and work behind the lines. 


7. Refuse all non-combatant service as contributory to 
war’s being carried on. 


8. Take the completely pacifist position of practising and 
advocating non-violence in all human relations. 


g. Sabotage war materials, machinery, and war effort. 


We believe that it would be a good thing for many groups 
in Christian education to discuss these nine possible posi- 
tions. Adult classes, high school boys and girls, young people, 
young people’s societies, and committees would all find such 
a discussion stimulating. The following questions as to each 
policy could be asked: 


1. What has been the record of failure or success, in his- 
tory, of those following the policy? 


2. What people of influence in the past and present have 
held that position? 


3. What would be the probable good results? 
4. What the probable bad results? 


5. What is its relation to the teaching and practice of 
Jesus? 


The discussion of such questions would require time, 
thought, outside preparation, prayer, and humility of spirit. 
The discussion could come to a close with the members vot- 
ing, anonymously perhaps, for those policies which seem most 
Christian to them. The results, in numbers rather than in 
the names of persons, would be interesting material for others 
to review. 

The editors would be pleased to receive reports as to the 
result of such discussions. Readers are also asked to send in 
their views as to this editorial treatment itself, those who 
agree and especially those who do not. 

“At points where opinions differ one is most likely to find 
growth in any living democratic movement.” So it is in 
Christian education. This editorial is one in a series dealing 
with such points in Christian education. Others will appear 
from time to time throughout the year. 
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Meditations 


By Joun Burns KetcHam 


For the past two years weekly meditations designed to be 
used by church school leaders have been prepared by min- 
isters of national reputation. This year the meditations are 
to be presented by members of the staff of the International 
Council of Religious Education. Through this means they 
will be able to speak to the far-flung audience made up of 
Journal readers of spiritual meanings inherent in the on- 
going enterprises of Christian education. 

The meditations this month have been prepared by John 
Burns Ketcham, Director of Field Administration. Since 
one of his responsibilities is that of promoting Religious 
Education Week, he is keenly alive to the possibilities for 
spiritual invigoration with the beginning of a new year of 
work. He has written and arranged these prayers “especially 
for teachers and leaders facing unlimited opportunities in 
guiding growing Christian personalities through another 
year's experiences.” 


Prayer 


Ir Is in the searching silence of the soul’s deep com- 
munion with God that the spirit of man takes on his like- 
ness. Prayer is not imploring God for things. Prayer is the 
low-toned converse of a soul with God, wherein the grace 
and beauty of the Eternal Spirit steals through our deepest 
nature. With peace and stillness, and yet with vibrant en- 
ergy, the Great’Companionship is sealed anew and from 
that tryst our hearts come forth courageous for life, our 
minds humbled but deeply aware of our responsibilities to 
growing persons in a disturbed world. Then let us tarry, 
grateful in the presence of the Friend, and as the Lord of 
Life grew beautiful and strong because he knelt in prayer, 
_ so may we by that self same friendship make our lives, and 
lead other lives to be, richer, more beautiful, and true. 

“Be still and know that I am God.” 


First Week 


Stillness before God is heightened spiritual attention, 
Listening to what he has to say in conscience and insight. 


Our world is lost in hate and violence because 

We have not stopped to listen 

To the still small voice. 

Still us now, O God, that we may hear thy voice; 

As learners enable us to share the 

Stillness with those we guide. 

Strengthen us, that our faith may not stand in the wis- 
dom of men 

But in the love and power of God. 


Second ‘Week 
Love is the only positive, motivating force for living. 


Master and Lord, teach us so to love 

Those we teach and our fellowmen 

That they shall feel and see 

Thy love breaking into the world through us. 
Let us not forget that power is a divine gift, 
But power uncontrolled by good will, 
Uninfluenced by compelling love, 
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Undirected by a disciplined mind, 
Destroys its possessors. 


Third Week 


God has not given us a spirit of fear, 
But of power and love and a strong mind. 


If, as teachers, we be co-workers with God 

In guiding growing Christian personalities, 

Let us, with clear visions 

See the sin and weakness 

And yet call forth the goodness, 

The hidden potentialities and strength of persons. 
As Jesus found supreme worth in ordinary persons, 
So may we in each life that touches ours 

Call forth the best of what they may become. 
Let us endeavor to remove all barriers 

Which separate us and those we teach 

From their best selves and. God. 


Fourth Week 
When we find ourselves, we find God also. 


May the pelting rains of existence 

Not obscure the signposts 

Pointing toward the knowledge of the will of God. 

Let us achieve a new consciousness, 

A God-consciousness, : 

That brings with it a realization of the abiding power 
of God, 

The dire pressing needs of our current chaotic world, 

And withal a new sense of 

God’s adequacy for every possibility of life. 


Fifth Week 


There is no business so deeply that of leaders 

As the achievement of an abiding spirit, 

As the growing sense of the fellowship in which we share 
the world-wide task of changing lives into Christlikeness, 

As the reconsecration of ourselves to the cause of our Lord 


and Master. 


O thou Father of us all, 

Help us to enter into fellowship with thee. 

Deepen our experience. 

Help us to grasp the great eternal realities, 

That we may speak as members of the fellowship 

Of those who have felt and followed the 

Guidance and discipline of thy will. 

May we speak with words 

That will put meaning into life. 

Undergird it with sustaining love, 

Organize it around high purposes, 

Make life radiant, 

And give it thy power. 
Help us to recall that “He giveth power to the faint, 
And to them that have no might he increaseth strength. 
They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 

(Continued on page 34) 


The Ministry of Christian Living 
Al Consecration Service for the Whole Church 


By Ross SNYDER* 


Professor Snyder has prepared a beautiful service in which all 
members of the church fellowship—employed staff, officers, 
teachers and other leaders, and the members of the church school 
—dedicate themselves to the ministry of Christian living. This is 
in line with his conviction that the church is a single unit and that 
the united efforts of all groups are essential for effective Christian 
education. This service is designed to take the full church hour. 
Those who wish a briefer consecration service for the officers and 
teachers of the church school will find one in this issue on the 
page “Wisdom and Vision.” 


INTROIT: 

Minister: 

Like summer seas that lave with silent tides a lonely 
shore; 

Like whispering winds that stir the tops of forest trees; 
Like a still small voice that calls us in the night— 
So is thy coming unto us, O God. 

Choir (Sings to tune, “Gottschalk”’): 
Holy Spirit, Truth divine, 
Dawn upon this soul of mine; 
Word of God and inward Light, 
Wake my spirit, clear my sight. 


~ ProcEssionaAL Hymn:? (Tune—St. Anne) 


O God, while generations flee And lo, already on the hills 

Like leaves before thy face, The flags of dawn appear; 

Through endless ages thou wilt Gird up your loins, ye prophet 
be souls, 

Thy children’s dwelling-place; Proclaim the day i is near: 


Thy Kingdom come, on bended The day in whose clear-shining 


knee light 
The passing ages pray; All wrong shall stand revealed, 
And faithful souls have When justice shall be throned 


in might 
And every hurt be healed; 


yearned to see 
On earth that Kingdom’s day. 


When knowledge, hand in hand 
with peace, 

Shall walk the earth abroad ;— 

The day of perfect righteous- 
ness, 


The promised day of God. 


But the slow watches of the 
night ; 

Not less to God belong; 

And for the everlasting right 

The silent stars are strong. 


Still guide our footsteps in the way 
That climbs the morning height, 
Thy law, O God, our cloud by day, 
Thy love our fire by night. Amen. 


Aw Act oF RECOLLECTION: 


Minister: “Holy the custom that week by week calls men 
together in brotherhoods to remember God. Through this 


quiet hour breathes the worship of ages, the prayers of 


forgotten generations, the cathedral music of history.” 

Choir: Lord’s Prayer Chant. 

Congregation: Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place in 
all generations. Let thy work appear unto thy servants, 
and thy glory unto their children. And let the beauty of 
the Lord our God be upon us. . 

Choir (Sings to tune found in “The Hymnal,” Presbyterian 
Church): “Let the words of my mouth and the medita- 


* Assistant Professor of Religious Education, Chicago Theological Semin- 
ary; Minister of Education, Congregational Church, Winnetka, Illinois. 

Vv erses I and 7, anonymous, from hymnal; verses 2-6 by Samuel Hark- 
ness, used by permission of author. 
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tions of my heart be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
Strength and my Redeemer.” 


Litany :? 


Minister: In the new fragrance of April, in the rich sunshine 
of August, in the yellow and purple plenty of Autumn, 
and in the white peace of Winter, I have heard the Voice 
of Galilee: 

People: Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden, 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly of heart: and ye 
shall find rest unto your souls. 

Minister: In that moment when many paths have stretched 
away before me, and I have considered one for its ease 
and another for its glitter, I have heard him saying: 

People: He that would be my disciple, let him deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me. I am the light of the 
world; he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life. 

Minister: Ambition has spoken unto me, and Greed Has 
whispered in my ear; I have sat at the feet of Cunning, 
and I have listened to the promptings of Pride; yet seek 
I some fairer word: 

People: Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words 
of eternal life. 


ScriPTURE: John 1 :1-14 
MepitTaTIon: (Here let the minister direct the congregation 
in meditation on the Church— 


“The Word made flesh and 


as the continuing incarnation, 
dwelling among men’; 

s “the body of Christ,’ a fellowship animated by a Life, a 
fellowship within a local community, a world-wide fellow- 
ship, an historic fellowship that has come to us ‘through 
the network of Christians living since Jesus; 

as a “colony of heaven’ establishing on the frontiers the cus- 
toms and genius of the Kingdom of God.) 


PRAYER? (By minister alone or by minister and congrega- 
tion) : 
“O God, we pray for thy Church, which is set today amid 
the perplexities of a changing order, and face to face with 
a great new task. We remember with love the nurture 
she gave to our spiritual life in its infancy, the tasks she 
set for our growing strength, the influence of the devoted 
hearts she gathers, the steadfast power for good she has 
exerted. When we compare her with all human institu- 
tions, we rejoice, for there is none like her. But when we 
judge her by the mind of her Master, we bow in con- 
trition. O God, baptize her afresh in the life-giving 
spirit of Jesus! Put upon her lips the ancient gospel of 
her Lord. Fill her with the prophet’s scorn of tyranny, 
and with a Christ-like tenderness for the heavy-laden and 
down-trodden. Bid her cease from seeking her own life, 
lest she lose it. Make her valiant to give up her life to 
humanity, that like her crucified Lord she may mount by 
the path of the Cross to a higher glory in Jesus’ Name. 
Amen.” 


OrFrFerTORY ANTHEM: “Built on a Rock,” by Christiansen.‘ 


? By Samuel Harkness. Used by permission of author. 

3 From the Book of Common Worship for the Presbyterian Churches. 

* Theodore Presser Company, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Dis- 
tributors. Sold through music stores. Words used ‘by permission. 
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Built on a rock the Church doth stand, 
Even when steeples are falling; 
Crumbled have spires in every land, 
Bells still are chiming and calling; 
Calling the young and old to rest, 
But above all the soul distrest, 
Longing for rest everlasting. 


Surely in temple made with hands, 
God, the most high, is not dwelling, 
High above the earth His temple stands, 
All earthly temples excelling; 
Yet he whom heavens cannot contain 
Chose to abide on earth with men, 
Built in our bodies His temple. 
(The congregation arises as the offering is presented and 
sings the) 


Offeratory Sentence: “All things come from thee, O 
Lord, and of thine own have we given thee.” 
(The congregation remains standing and sings:) 


Hymn:> (Tune—Germany) 


O God, who set the seers aflame, *- : 
Who filled thine ancient saints with power, 
Who art through changing years the same, 
Reveal thyself to us this hour. 


O Lord, who spake through Jesus’ word, 
The living truth that makes men free, 
Help us by thine own spirit stirred 

To find the truth that is to be. 


Yea, thou hast shown thy presence here 
In noble souls but lately gone; 

Their courage high, their vision clear, 
Through glowing memories urge us on. 


Renew in us the faith and zeal 

That paths of justice may be trod, 

That mercy human ills may heal, 

And men may humbly walk with God. Amen. 


SERMON: 


(Here the minister may interpret the opportunities, the 
common life, the next steps of his own church. Such com- 
ments may be the result of thinking with the laymen of the 
church, or lead to it. 

(The minister may speak of the Church as a fellowship 
of people of all ages, thus making clear the family aspect; 
as an instrument for the reconstruction of life; for the open- 
ing of new doors of opportunity to others; for building 
bridges of understanding between people of differing ages, 
races, beliefs; as a carrier of resources for living with a 
sense that one can triumph over the problems of life. 

(He may then interpret the ministries of the Church 
through music, through leadership of children, youth, and 
adults, and thus welcome all who have official responsibilities 
as “fellow ministers’—the universal priesthood of all be- 
lievers. 

(As a summons to the Act of Dedication, he may close 
the sermon with Romans 12:1, 2.) 


DEDICATION TO THE MINISTRY OF CHRISTIAN LIVING 


THE CHURCH OFFICIARY 


(Here all holding offices in the leadership of the church will 
rise—members of official boards, officers and teachers of the 
church school, officers of young people's groups, women’s so- 
cieties, leaders of Scouts, leader and members of the choirs, 
etc.) 

Minister: A great leader “is very patient, very kind... 

knows no jealousy, makes no parade, gives himself no airs 
. . is never rude, never selfish .. . is never glad when 
others go wrong, is gladdened by goodness .. . always slow 


® Source of hymn unidentified. 
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to expose, always eager to believe the best.’’ His influence 
never disappears. 

Church Officers: “Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are 
open, all desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid, cleanse our hearts by the inspiration of thy Holy 
Spirit that we may perfectly love thee, and worthily 
magnify thy holy name.” 

Choir Response: “Grant Us to Do with Zeal” by Bach 


(The members of the church school, children, young people 
and adults, and the other adults in the church, will then rise 
for the dedication of ) 


THE FAMILIEs OF THE CHURCH 


All: We have come as families to this dedication. We are 
members one of another. Bound by a common sharing in 


the life of Jesus, we set ourselves anew to the oppor- 
tunities of life. 


Children and Young People (Speak): 

“I would be true, for there are those who trust me, 
I would be pure, for there are those who care.” 

Adults: We desire to face the problems which confront our 
children honestly and fearlessly; to put our own faith to 
the test of their questions, and to add to their faith by 
the testimony of holy living. 

Choir Response: First section, through “The gospel of 
peace,” of the anthem, “How lovely are the messengers,” 


by Mendelssohn, published by Schirmer. 


(Then the chairman of the official board or the superin- 
tendent of the church school leads in the dedication of) 


Tue Minister (also the director of Religious Education, 
and Assistant Ministers, if any)_ 
Congregation: (Arranged from Chaucer) 
A good man there was of religion; 
Rich he was in holy thought and work. 
This noble example to his sheep he gave, 
That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught. 
To draw folk unto heaven by the beauty of a life 
By good example—this was his business. 
He waited not for pomp and reverence ; 
Nor made sophisticated his conscience; 
But the love of Christ and his apostles twelve 
He taught, and first he followed it himself. 


Minister (and assistants): If this be the hour when I lift 
up my lantern, it is not my flame that shall burn therein. 
In Him life lay, and this life was the Light for men; 
amid the darkness the light shone, but the darkness did 
not master it. 


; Wee let all join in a confession of faith, such as the follow- 

ing: 

ConFESSION OF FaitH:® “We believe in God, the Father 
Almighty, and in Jesus Christ, his son, our Lord, and in 
the Holy Spirit. We seek to know the will of God and to 
walk in his ways, made known or to be made known to 
us; to proclaim the Gospel of all mankind; to work and 
pray for the progress of knowledge, the promotion of 
justice, the reign of peace, and the realization of human 
brotherhood.” 

RECESSIONAL Hymn: “In Christ there is No East or West” 

BENEDICTION, by Minister: 

And now may the far-reaching purposes of those who, 
in every generation, fared forth in search of better things, 
keep you valiant in the faith. May you have peace—not 
of the stagnant pool, but of deep waters flowing. May you 
have poise—not of the sheltered tree, but of the oak, deep- 
rooted, storm-strengthened and free. May you have power 
—not the power of fisted might, but of the quickened seed 
stretching toward Infinite Light. 

Response by Choir: “Sevenfold Amen,” by Stainer. 


®Creed adopted at the Kansas City conference of Congregational and 


Christian Churches. 
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Does the Church School 
Make a Difference? 


By MarrHa DuBeErry* 


How well does your church school do these things 
for your boys and girls? 


Poorly Average W ell 


= 


. Give them growing con- 
cepts of God 

Acquaint them with Jesus ........ 

Show them what life means........ 

Build them into church fel- 
lowship 

. Guide them in daily Chris- 


tian living 


WRN 


Wn 


dren in a Democracy called to the attention of the 

nation that approximately one half of the children 
and youth in the United States receive no religious instruc- 
tion outside the home. The Conference stressed the fact that 
“the primary responsibility for the religious development of 
. the child rests upon the family,” but pointed out also-that 
“responsibility for the religious growth of children and 
youth is shared by the church and other social organizations 
that are concerned with their guidance.” 

All those who are concerned with the church’s program 
of Christian education might well ask themselves what the 
peculiar contribution of the church is to the religious growth 
of children. What difference does the church school make 
in the lives of boys and girls who come under its influence? 
What difference should it make? 

Not long ago a group of parents discussed what they 
would like the church to do for their children. The majority 
of them expressed the desire that God might be made real 
to them and that religion might become a vital factor 
in their lives. Perhaps the two-fold desire of these 
parents is indicative of the areas in which the church 
can supplement the home in the religious nurture of 
children and suggestive of the difference the church 
can make in the lives of boys and girls. 


R tevin the White House Conference on Chil- 


RELATIONSHIP TO Gop 


Certainly the church should make a difference in 
children’s ideas of God and their feeling of fellow- 
ship with him. The church should help them to have 
a growing concept of God. Early in a child’s relation- 
ship to the church he may be helped to associate God 
with the experiences of his daily life and with the 
good and beautiful things in his world. The church 
may provide experiences that will lead him to think 
of God as like a father, loving, caring and providing 
for his children. As the child’s mind reaches out to 
know more about the world in which he lives, he may 
be led to think of God as the creator and sustainer of 
the universe who is still at work in the world today. 


__* Assistant Editor, Board of Christian Education, the Methodist 
Church. Nashville, Tennessee. 
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Through experiences in caring for God’s creatures or in 
showing loving-kindness to others he may come to realize 
that God depends on people to help him make the world a 
place in which life may be,abundant and worth while for 
all. 

It is important that the church shall help boys and girls 
have Christian ideas of God. Older boys and girls have a 
widening historical perspective and can begin to understand 
the developing ideas of God found in the Bible. One worker 
with junior boys and girls recently experimented with 
helping them to discover the growth of the ideas of God 
in the Old Testament. The boys and girls were responsive 
and thoughtful. ‘The leader felt that the experiment was 
worth while and that it called for a further investigation 
of the ideas of God as revealed in the New Testament. 
Without confusing children in their ideas of God and 
Jesus, the church should lead them to understand that Jesus 
made clear what God is like—a God of wisdom, of power, 
of love and compassion, ever-present in human life. 

Through experiences of worship and study, through the 
use of the Bible, stories, poems, pictures, songs and purpose- 
ful activities, the church can help children realize that 
God is at work in the world today and that they can have 
fellowship with him and find him accessible as a source of 
courage and help. Thus boys and girls can come to feel a 
sense of personal relationship to God which should give 
them a sense of security and a resource for meeting problems 
of living in the right way. 

Always the church should be a place where children may 
talk freely about God and where they may find help in an- 
swering their questions about God and his world. 


fee Boe Cy LaTour 
They have fellowship in work for the church. 


International Journal of Religious Education 


ACQUAINTANCE WITH JESUS 


If the Christian religion is to become a vital factor 
in the lives of boys and girls, the church should make 
a difference in their acquaintance with Jesus. The 
church should seek “‘to develop in growing persons 
such an understanding and appreciation of the per- 
sonality, life, and teaching of Jesus as will lead to 
experience of him as Savior and Lord, loyalty to him 
and his cause, and will manifest itself in daily life and 
conduct.” This will be a gradual process. Young 
children will be led to think of Jesus as a helper and 
friend. Later they will come to understand something 
of his work as a teacher. As children begin to have 
some acquaintance with history and geography, their 
use of the Bible and study of Bible backgrounds in the 
church school can help them to think of Jesus as a real 
person who lived in Palestine. The gospel narratives 
will take on more meaning for them. By the time they 
are of junior age boys and girls can begin to realize 
something of the significance of Jesus’ Itfe for the 
world and for themselves. They can understand what 
it means to be a Christian and they may be ready to 
commit their lives to Christian ideals. 


CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


A parent recently expressed the desire that the church 
might help his child realize that “being something is 
worth more than having something.” This parent evi- 
dently recognized that although a philosophy of life begins 
at home the church can make a difference in the growing 
child’s philosophy of life. Surely the church can help 
children to develop a sense of values and to begin to 
realize that the true values of life are not dependent on 
material things. 

The church can make a difference in the development of 
Christian attitudes and ideals that are basic to a Christian 
philosophy of life. The church can provide an environment 
in which young children can play together happily. For 
older children group activities will show that cooperation 
is the Christian way of living together. Through planning 
for the welfare and happiness of others, they can develop a 
genuine respect for the personalities of others and attitudes 
of friendliness and helpfulness. The church will fall far 
short of its responsibility to children if it does not help them 
to develop this thoroughly Christian philosophy of life that 
is concerned for the common good of all rather than cen- 
tered in selfish pursuits. 

An important aspect of a philosophy of life is one’s rela- 
tion to the universe. Through worship, study, use of the 
Bible, and guided, interpreted experiences with nature, the 
church can make it possible for boys and girls to discover 
God’s laws at work in nature and to feel at home in God’s 
world. Then, singing “This is My Father’s World” can 
become a real act of worship for them and an affirmation of 
life on their level of experience. 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP IN THE CHURCH 


One of the greatest contributions that the church can 
make to growing persons is a sense of fellowship with others. 
At first the young child may be conscious only that he likes 
to go to church school because he has happy times there. 
As he grows older he becomes aware that the boys and 
girls at church are friends, that the adults he is with at 
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2a BN 
Cy LaTour 
Young children learn to play together happily. 


church are friendly, and he begins to think of the church 
as a group of friendly people. Through the guidance of his 
teachers at church school, hé-bezins to widen his acquaint- 
ance with the people who carry on the work of the church. 
Later he discovers something of the history and world-wide 
significance of the church. As hé finds out about the or- 
ganization and program of the church he discovers that the 
church is a fellowship of Christian people. It is hoped that 
he will gradually realize that the church as an institution 
has value for him, that it is of worth to the community, that 
it is a force for good in the world, and that it is a privilege 
to take his place in it as an intelligent, participating mem- 
ber, giving to its support both of his time and his money. 

Through its program of missionary education, the church 
can help children to become aware of the larger fellowship 
of the church and of their wider kinship with other people. 
World-minded Christian leaders are telling us that now, 
in the midst of a war-torn world, there is greater need than 
ever before for the work of Christian missions. Surely, now 
more than ever before the church needs to redouble its 
efforts to make a difference in the attitudes of boys and girls 
toward people of other races and nations and to help them 
realize that in spite of war, “‘within the four seas all men 
are brothers.” 


GUIDANCE IN CHRISTIAN LIVING 


The church should make a difference in a growing child’s 
ability to be increasingly Christian in all his relationships. 
Knowledge, attitudes, and ideals are not enough. The church 
must make a difference in the ability of boys and girls to 
live as Christians in society on the level of their experience. 
This is not done by talking about Christian precepts and 
ideals. It is achieved as opportunities are provided under 
guidance for actual experiences in Christian living. So the 
church must provide graded opportunities for children to 
show love to others, to practice neighborliness, to alleviate 
suffering, to extend the fellowship of the Christian church 
to peoples of other races and nationalities. 

The difference that the church can, if it will, make in the 
lives of boys and girls today will determine to a large extent 
the difference in the kind of Christian society we shall have 
in the future. 


Christian Family Week 


By C. W. 


HE OBSERVANCE of Christian Family Week 

in Union Avenue Christian Church of St. Louis 

was one of the high points in the program of the 

year. Dr. Hampton Adams, the pastor of the church, said, 

“We consider our efforts to be very far from the goal. 

The outcomes are most gratifying, however, and point the 

way to a more effective emphasis another year. Nothing in 

our program has had a more affirmative response from our 

constituency.”’ This article is an attempt to describe the 

procedure briefly rather than making any effort to evaluate 
the project. 

The observance of Christian Family Week is an attempt 


to interpret the significant obligations and opportunities ~ 


shared by the church and the home in the religious de- 
velopment of the persons who make up the entire constitu- 
ency of the church. It is based on the conviction that such 
an emphasis can be successful only when this is officially 
made an integral part of the total program of the church. 
It was believed that on sucha basis every organized group 
in the church could be approached with the assurance of 
sympathetic cooperation. 


STEPS IN PLANNING 


The desirability and the possibility of such an emphasis 
was considered carefully by the pastor and his educational 
and official consultants about a year in advance of the 
prospective date for the emphasis. A tentative outline for 
the observance of the week was cooperatively developed. 
This included the purposes, point of view, activities and 
general procedure for the week. 

These were presented to the Pastor’s Cabinet for dis- 
cussion and approval. They were then presented as a rec- 
ommendation from the pastor at the regular meeting of 
the Board three months prior to the date suggested for 
the observance. The Board is a very representative body, 
set up in the main on a functional basis. When it was 
unanimously approved by this body it became an integral 
part of the total program of the church. 


THe MAKE-UP OF THE PROGRAM 


The first week in May was chosen as the calendar date 
because it made it possible to do something toward making 
Mother’s Day a more significant and constructive experi- 
ence, as well as rescuing it from its sticky sentimentality. 
The pastor and the leadership of the church were aware 
of the many negative reactions to a typical Mother’s Day 
observance and had moved away from such expressions be- 


fore this. To make the most of this day, psychologically, it: 


was planned to make’ the second Sunday in May the con- 
cluding, climactic day of our observance of Christian Family 
Week. 

It was considered essential to have a church-wide empha- 
sis on teaching in the field of the home and the church. 
It seemed best to plan so this should have a vital relation- 
ship to the work of the church school, in addition to being 
shared with the larger constituency of the church. It was 


* Director of Leadership Education, United Christian Missionary Society 
(Disciples of Christ), St. Lotis, Missouri. 
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agreed that, if possible, all church school classes would set 
aside the regular lessons on the first Sunday in May, and 
present, instead, a lesson: which would be related to an 
agreed-upon emphasis. This was to be supplemented by 
some general presentations to the church as a whole and 
by a fellowship emphasis which would include the entire 
church. 

Because of the lack of available resources in the field, 
and a lack of understanding on the part of the membership 
of the importance of teaching religion in both home and 
church, it was clear that some definite educational work 
must be carried forward. This suggested advance informa- 
tion through the columns of the weekly paper of the 
church; a special interpretative statement and announce- 
ment; especially prepared resources for the use of the church 
school teachers; and some interpretation of helpful resources 


in the field. 


Wuat ActTuaLty Was DonE 


A statement of point of view was prepared and made a 
major part of the printed leaflet which was sent out to 
the entire membership of the church. This stated the un- 
derlying philosophy and was the foundation for all that 
followed. This included an announcement of the plans 
which had been worked out with definite dates for all 
events.? 

For four Sunday evenings prior to the first Sunday in 
May a series of forums was carried out. These were planned 
as an effort to challenge the families of the church to con- 
sider the larger implications and responsibilities of the 
Christian home. It was in terms of four observers who had 
intimate contact with the children produced by modern 
homes. The topics were, ““The Home as a Public School- 
man Sees It,” “The Home as a G-Man Sees It,” “The 
Home as a Jewish Rabbi Sees It,” “The Home as a College 
President Sees It.’’ These were presented respectivly by a 
school principal, a G-Man, a Rabbi, and a college president. 

The approval and cooperation of the Workers Confer- 
ence was secured. Two special groupings of available re- 
sources were prepared for the teachers as guidance in 
getting ready for the lesson on the first Sunday. These 
included facts, suggestive quotations, illustrations and a 
more detailed statement of point of view. One was specially 
for the elementary division. An annotated bibliography was 
a part of these resources. 

A family dinner was planned for the Friday which came 
between the first two Sundays in May. Following the 
dinner, shared by all ages, there was special music and 
group singing. Then there was a panel discussion dealing 
with the home and the church. This was presented by a 
father, a mother, a college student, a young business woman, 
the chairman of the Board and the pastor of the church. 
An interpretation of some of the resource materials on the 
literature table brought the meeting to a close. 

The sermon on the second Sunday dealt with the larger 

(Continued on page 34) 


* Copies of the leaflet are available on request from the Union Avenue 
Christian Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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We Could Try That! 


HAVE you thought of using visual education as a means 
of reviving your junior high department? How intelligent 
is your congregation regarding great religious music? 
Have you recently considered in a serious way the real 
needs of your church? These matters are discussed below. 
Send in your special problems, or tell us of plans you have 
found successful, 


An Average Church Tries Visual 
Education: 


Harry E. Titus of Portland, Maine, reports the follow- 
ing concerning a church of his acquaintance. The State 
Department of Education provided the slides in this in- 
stance. 

“In the school of which I speak there was anxiety be- 
cause the intermediates were bored by the church program 
and were leaving. here was embarrassment because of the 
blank ignorance of these same youth about the land of 
Palestine and the life and travels of Jesus in it. The leaders 
proposed that lantern slides be secured and the church 
stereoptican be used to interest and inform these young 
people. 

“This plan met approval but since no one knew just how 
to go about it the pastor very sensibly went to a well-known 
educator and studied the principles and methods of visual 
education. One of the most important things he learned 
was that the center of student interest must be kept in the 
study unit and not in the entertainment value of the pic- 
tures. 

“Before the course was given the student body was re- 
organized and a department set up consisting only of the 
junior high school students. The pastor became superin- 
tendent of the department, assisted by a local printer and a 
resident specialist in geography who had never before been 
used in the church school. 

“By this time the simple idea of using a few pictures had 
developed into a real project. This is best seen as I describe 
one of their Sunday programs. Worship began the hour. As 
the worship came to a close the first picture appeared in 
front of the group. This was discussed and followed by 
three or four more. One of the tests of the project tech- 
nique was the care in selection of pictures so that as few as 
possible could be used. At times it was found desirable to 
use a short series in order to present a complete geographical 
setting, such as a trip entirely around the walls of Jerusalem 
or a variety of scenes about the Sea of Galilee. Assigned 
readings about Palestine and the travels of Jesus led the 
young people to look at the pictures eagerly and intelligently. 
This reading material was chosen to motivate interest and 
was taken from narrative wherever possible. Richard Hal- 
liburton was one of the best liked narrators. A modern 
book about archeological exploration in Palestine proved 
surprisingly interesting. The Bible was not used as a text 
but as a storehouse of great stories and life situations. The 
usual texts were studied by the pastor, who introduced such 
material from them as the discussions would permit. The 
pictures usually included a map, two or more views of the 
locality and illustrations of local occupations and types of 
people, and one masterpiece from the life of Jesus. 
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“Under the direction of a teacher from the public school 
clay models and relief maps were made. Each piece of work 
was supervised and graded. The last minutes of each period 
were given to supervised study. It was found that by dis- 
regarding the dates on a series of group graded lessons suf- 
ficient material was available. 

“Did the local committee attain its goal? To what extent 
did the church become vital? Did the tests show a satisfac- 
tory increase in Biblical information? Did the pastor and 
his young people discover a new comradeship? Was the 
enrolment of seventy-five country young people in a year’s 
youth-in-the-church program an answer?” 


Church Music 


Mrs. James H. Burns of Mount McGregor, New York, 
reports the following experiment in educating a congrega- 
tion in good church music: 

“Because we have an organist who is interested in using 
the best religious music for our morning worship, we have 
inaugurated a custom of having an occasional service using 
music all by one composer, such as Mendelssohn, Handel 
and Bach. This includes hymns, responses, anthems and 
organ selections. = 

“This procedure has had several interesting results. It 
has familiarized our small choir with selections from great 
oratorios; it has brought the names of composers forcibly 
to the attention of the congregation; and because the min- 
ister has preached about the lives of the composers, it has 
given us all a deeper insight into the motives and religious 
feelings of great musicians.” 


What Are the Needs? 


A minister writes: ‘““We are continuously studying the 
needs of our congregation and of our community in order 
that our church program.may be vital and effective, and 
geared to a growing life.”’ After all that has been said about 
“meeting the needs,” one wonders that there are so many 
churches which never squarely face up to questions like the 
following: What is our constituency? How effectively are 
we reaching the people we should reach? If they are not 
being reached, why not? How well are we holding our own 
young people? 

Many a church is doing what it has always done, just 
because it has always done it, seemingly unaware that its 
community has changed, that the patterns of life are con- 
stantly shifting. True, there are deep needs which never 
change—the need for worship, for fellowship, etc——but, 
paradoxically perhaps, these needs are generally met most 
effectively by the churches which are most aware of imme- 
diate and more relative needs. Incidentally, a church which 
surveys the needs it is called upon to meet, is never static 
in organization. When goals are clarified and frequently 
reviewed, organization must serve its ends or be changed. 

Is this “old stuff”? How recently have you made a real 
study of the needs of your congregation and your com- 
munity? How recently have you asked the question: What 
are the demands made upon our church for the year that 
lies just ahead? 


II 


Putting the Evangelistic Note into the © 


Fducational Program 


By KENNETH PopE* 


HE ONE main business 

of the church is to make 

Christian character. 
When all of our efforts are over, 
that is the final reference for 
our success or failure. We may 
differ on the methods to be used 
but we dare not trifle with the 
goal to be obtained. It is well to 
remind ourselves of this because church work in a modern 
world has a tendency to obscure it. Administration, the 
extra-pastoral duties, the suctions and under-tows of our 
whole social living can easily delude us into thinking that 
we are through when we are only ready to begin with the 
principal task of securing a living loyalty to Jesus Christ. 


Whuy Is ComMITMENT NECESSARY ? 


Events in Europe and Asia are forcing upon us a more 
serious concern about the Christian commitment than ever 
before. If we have been afraid of the word “evangelism,” 
it may be because its meaning has been exploited at times. 
But in the daily papers we are not allowed to forget that 

‘the world has already become evangelistic about its different 
political, economic, and racial faiths. Evangelism simply 
means becoming enthusiastic. For Christians, it means 
enthusiasm for Christian living. When nations have be- 
come enthusiastic about Communism, Fascism, or Nazism, 
why should we be sleepy about Christianity? We must 
make that enthusiasm effective in the educational work of 
the church. 

Furthermore, a commitment to Jesus Christ is necessary 
if individuals are to weather the storms of personal experi- 
ence in modern life. There came to my desk a few days ago 
a letter from a young man asking help for his spiritual up- 
heaval. Events abroad were shaking his faith in God. 
Whether from events abroad or at home, our churches are 
in the midst of people who must have the Christian inter- 
pretation of life if, as individuals, they are to pull through. 
Lives in and about our church organizations must be chal- 
lenged with this ideal and guided in making it effective in 
their lives. Let us not forget that this is our central 
need. 


Do EpucaTION AND EVANGELISM CONFLICT? 


Evangelism, however, must not be promoted at the ex- 
pense of the benefits of the educational methods which we 


have learned during the past few years. Too long evangelism. 


and education have been considered antagonistic to each 
other. Education, if it is to be effective, must be evangelistic. 
Likewise, evangelism, if it is to be sound, must be educa- 
tional. As a process, education in the local church must 
not stop short of an ultimate loyalty to Jesus Christ. As a 
final commitment, achieving or discovering our Christian 
loyalties needs the means which the educational approach 
can provide. One is essentially a means, while the other is 
essentially a goal. Means and end must go together; they 
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The editors asked for this article because of the 
notion that a program of Christian education that 
pursues the even tenor of its way without getting 
folks committed to the Christian way of life, often 
and keenly and forever, was a sort of tinkling cym- 
bal. People live according to their personal com- 
mitments. Why not face the meaning of the fact for 
us in Christian education? Mr. Pope’s article will 
lead any reader to salutary self-examination. 


do go together in the long run. 

We must keep in mind that 
there are always two methods to 
be used in any successful Chris- 
tian appeal. One is that of 
gradual growth. As life expands 
in experience, that experience 
must be claimed for Christ. 
Children will not become Chris- 
tian in the same way that an habitual drunkard changes for 
Christianity. As children move into their larger world, they 


_ must be guided into a Christian experience that may be 


realized day by day. But for adults already in the grip of 
disintegrating impulses and habits, the change can only be 
with abruptness. 

And for each individual, both gradual growth and sud- 
den change are often necessary. Life is not always an easy, 
smooth plain over which we move gradually. The mean- 
ing of crisis in life implies sudden changes. For instance, I 
am amazed at how many people these days are changing 
their attitudes about international policies, some reversing 
entirely their former positions. It should be added that these 
sudden changes of attitudes are accompanied with consider- 
able emotion which can be calculated to govern life’s ac- 
tions in their wake. Beyond the question of whether they 
are right or wrong, I am impressed by the fact that men do 
change their ideas and lives terrifically at times. Christian 
evangelism must not be blind to this common occurrence. 
If men change for the bad, they may change, also, for the 
good. But whether suddenly or under long-time guidance, 
the important matter is that they be committed to Jesus 
Christ and his way of life. The method must be suited to 
the age and experience of the individual. 


How Put Tuis Nore into Epucation? 


Now let us interpret this idea in terms of the local church 
school and its program. First, the pastor must never forget 
that he is the one who is essentially responsible for this 
emphasis. It ought to be the dominant note in his preaching 
and in his pastoral work. Likewise, it must be uppermost 
in his administrative leadership. But he must realize, also, 
that he cannot carry it out alone. The difference in many 
good preachers is just here. Some of them stop with their 
own efforts while others harness their church school to this 
end. They have, therefore, an evangelistic organization of 
their officers and teachers and workers. This central re- 
sponsibility of the minister needs to be kept in mind by 
both pastors and other church school leaders. 

Again, in order to keep this goal constantly before the 
church school workers, the pastor must meet with them 
regularly, infuse them with his own Christian enthusiasm, 
and talk over with them the opportunities and methods 
they are to use for serving such Christian commitment. 
Teachers sometimes think of their task as just “teaching the 
lesson.” They must be reminded constantly that they are 
dealing with life and death issues in human character. 
Likewise, groups, especially in the adult department of the 
church school, should be led to interpret their work in 
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terms of Christian character. A constant criticism of adult 
classes is that they are satisfied to meet once a week, hear 
a lecture, sermonette or discussion of the lesson for that 
day, take a count of the attendance and the offering, and 
then go home. At some place where the whole program of 
the church is reviewed, this question of the evangelistic 
outcome must be sharply and frankly raised. 

Further, a church school class or a department is an 
excellent unit around which to build an evangelistic pro- 
gram, and which can be enlisted in a total church program 
of evangelism. It can be done through fellowship. Large 
churches cannot provide the intimate sense of Christian fel- 
lowship which they ought without these smaller units. I 
have always thought of the adult classes in my church school 
as cells of the larger church fellowship through which the 
Christian message and fellowship is to be carried on. I have 
in mind a member of one of my congregations who once 
told me that if it had not been for the Christian friendship 
in trying days, he would have gone under. There comes 
to mind the experience of a young man in my church a 
few years ago who was about to go on the rocks. His friends 
knew it. He belonged to one of the alert classes in our 
church school. The teacher and some of the members of that 
class stayed close to him, took him out with them into the 
country, had him in their homes. They knew what he was 
going through. With sheer fellowship, they steadied him 
until he got hold of himself. He is now happily married 
and building a worthwhile Christian life. 

These same classes are often the best instruments for 
bringing new members into the church. I have three married 
couples’ classes in the church I now serve. They attract 
couples to their fellowship by visitation and by making 
them feel at home when they come to the church. After 
the prospects have attended for some months, they are 
then invited to join the church. Of course, joining the church 
is not everything but if the church is alive) new members 
are a result in the evangelistic program. 

The Christian appeal is not limited to adult workers. 
The children and young people’s departments are to be 
engaged with equal importance in building Christian char- 
acter. In these groups, the teachers and workers must be 
reminded constantly of the Christian goal of their work. 
As has been stated above, most of the emphasis here will 


be upon gradual realization of the Christian life. The best 
church school curriculum keeps this to the fore. It builds 
toward a definite decision in the life of the child. And 
these decisions must be made at every age, the little child 
accepting what Christian living means for his experience, 
just as those older do for theirs. In many churches, the 
pastor is acquainted, through the teachers and through 
personal acquaintance with the children, with the de- 
velopment that is taking place toward conscious and defi- 
nite commitment to Christ and his way of life. For that 
reason, definite seasons of the year are used to give oppor- 
tunity for public expression of this decision. Easter seems 
to be the favorite time in most churches, but any time when 
the individual is ready, is appropriate to be observed. 

In any successful program of evangelism, there is one 
method that must not be omitted and that is home visita- 
tion. In fact, this is necessary for the success of any church 
school work. Meeting the individual once a week for an 
hour or so is not enough to carry across the needed influence 
for Christian conviction. If a church is to minister to 
lives, it must understand the problems of those lives in the 
homes. I have found that the high point of my church life 
comes just after we have had a general visitation of the 
membership. This is not just idle door knocking. If the 
visit concerns a child or youth, that life can be understood 
only when the home background is understood. The same 
is true of adults. What goes on in the home is a vital source 
of all our lives for good or ill. One can talk helpfully to 
lives and help to provide them experiences only when one 
knows what the tensions are and, also, what: are the ele- 
ments of good to be found and to be built upon. 

Guiding separate units of the church organization into 
an evangelistic emphasis, however,’ is not enough. Unless 
the entire church works together as a whole toward this 
end, the efforts of particular groups are bound to be er- 
ratic. The central features of a local church evangelistic 
program, then, would include the regular meeting of the 
pastor with his church school workers, an interpretation of 
their work in terms of an ultimate Christian commitment, 
a home visitation program going on with a measure of regu- 
larity, and a correlation of the entire church organization 
toward claiming lives and the experiences which they face 


for Jesus Christ. 


Beauty in a Small Church 


B ECAUSE a church is small and its congrega- 
tion of modest financial means, it does not 
follow that the architecture of the church build- 
ing need be poor, or even undistinguished. As 
Professor Fleming says, ‘““The exercises of wor- 
ship do not, of course, absolutely require the aid 
of art and architecture any more than they re- 
quire the help of music and of eloquence. But 
no one would wish that worship should always 
be attended by cheap music and mean surround- 
ings.” 

This lovely little chancel shows what may be 
done in the simplest terms to produce an effect 
of reverence, dignity and grace. The use of right 
angles in the decoration and design carries out 
the motif of the central cross, while the arching 
window and roof suggest confidence in an over- 
spreading divine love. 


September, 1940 


St. Mark Methodist Church, Clinton, Tennessee, designed by Rev. W. L. Pickering 
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How One Church Improved Its Program 


By P. R. Haywarp 


In 1939 the Committee on Church School Administration car- 
ried on one of those things known as “‘a piece of experimentation” 
to test out a new bulletin on which it was at work. The bulletin 
carried the title “Improving the Total Program of Your Church.” 
The committee wanted to know if their ideas would “work.” 
This is an account, mainly, of what one church did. The bulletin, 
in slightly revised form, has been published by the International 
Council and is now available at 15 cents. 


OW IT CAME to pass that the pastor and workers 
N of a certain church received a letter from their 
denominational office about trying out a new plan 
for studying their whole program—and then seeing what 
could be done about it. And the pastor and his workers 
knew that they needed improvement. So, they said they 
would make a bold try at it and see what they could do. 
In due time the bulletin came along, and they read it care- 
fully, discovered that it proposed a series of eight sessions 
of some group to study and improve the church’s program 
of work, these to be followed by attempts to put the new 
ideas into effect. 
This church has 150 members with 160 enrolled in its 
church school. It is located in a small town community of 
3,800 people surrounded by the farms of Iowa. For this 
sort of a church it seemed to be the logical thing for the 
-pastor to be the leader of the group. They had five sessions 
during the fall months. They did not think it necessary to 
have the total of eight suggested in the guide, for reasons 
to appear later in this report. The group was the official 
board of the church, since this was the body responsible for 
planning the total church program, Sunday school included. 
This group gave from an hour and a quarter to an hour and 
a half to each session. 
In reporting what they did, the pastor sums it up thus: 
In the five sessions we did the following, in order: 
1. Discussed each organization in our church, including its 
weaknesses and needs. (Section I.) 

2. Studied our goals carefully, and received suggestions from 
committees. (Section II.) , 

3. Discussed the three sections covering program, organiza- 
tion and leadership. (Sections III, IV, and V.) 

4. Considered chiefly the home and the community. (Sec- 
tion VII.) 

A committee met following this session to gather up 

the suggestiqns of the board, and I as pastor wrote them 


up. 
5. The board met to revise and approve the final form of 
this statement. 
The statement was then presented to the whole church 
during our morning worship service, and a letter was 
sent to each family to explain it. 


This pastor says that his group followed rather closely 


the procedure outlined in three of the sections of the bul-- 


letin. The ‘sections on organization and housing received 
little consideration, because they felt quite well organized, 
and had just completed helpful improvements in their build- 
ing to meet their present needs. They frankly reported that 
they had “only fair” success in getting committee work 
done; that the best work was done by the young people 
delegated to make suggestions to improve the work among 
them; and that the study “created a wider interest in the 
whole program by each member of the board.” 

The letter addressed-to all members of the church stated 
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the goals which the board felt should be kept “in the fore- 
ground” of their plans, and outlined a program of ‘“‘ways 
and means of attaining these high goals.” The “ways and 
means” make an interesting list. Here they are, in the lan- 
guage of the report to the members of the church: 


I. We recommend the following for the children: 

1. That all children ten years of age or more shall 
receive catechetical instruction, preparatory to 
church membership. 

2. That a Daily Vacation Bible School be held each 
year. 

3. That several social occasions be sponsored by the 
church each year for all the children. 

4. That parents bring their children to the worship 
services of the church. 

5. That a junior choir be formed. 

II. For the young people we recommend: 

1. That a more definite plan of social life be pro- 
vided in which all the young people of the church 
will have a part. 2 

2. That all our young people having attained the age 
of fourteen years should join the League, or the 
Young People’s Missionary Circle, or both. 

3. That each person upon joining the church become 
a regular contributor to the budget. 

4. That a leadership training course be given at least 
once each year, in order to prepare leaders for the 
future needs of our work. 

5. That an evening service be held during the week 
for Bible study and prayer. 

III. For the adults we would recommend: 

1. That a Men’s Brotherhood be organized. 

2. That each of the ladies actively participate in the 
work of the Flower Circle, or the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, or both. It is urged that the 
younger women enter into the work of these or- 
ganizations. 

3. That each adult adopt a systematic method of 
contributing to the budget weekly, monthly, or at 
least quarterly. 

IV. We also recommend that a church social committee be 
formed to have general supervision of all the social 
activities of the church. They shall assume the responsi- 
bility of seeing that each age group shall have a well 
balanced social program. This committee will have full 
responsibility for the general church socials. 


After these plans were presented to the church at a Sun- 
day service and adopted by the church, committees were 
appointed to help the pastor carry them out. The board 
planned to meet again after some months to review the 
progress made and make further plans. While these plans 
would not suit any other local church as they stand, they 
provide an interesting record of what one church found 
to do when it seriously and critically studied its own work. 
Any church in the land would have at least as interesting 
an experience and as varied and vital a list, if it faced with 
equal earnestness a similar task. 

One could go on telling of other churches that also un- 
dertook this study, but time would fail me to tell of the 
church that drew up an organizational chart, adapting the 
suggestions in the guide to their own needs, and sent mimeo- 
graphed copies to the members; of the one that worked out 
plans to build a modern religious education plant; of an- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Start a Choral Reading Choir! 


By Mary Gwen Owen* 


HERE IS SOMETHING 

indescribably thrilling about 

watching a group of young 
people standing before an audience 
and hearing them read together the 
sweeping rhythms of the Old and 
New Testaments. The stories and 
messages take on new drama, new 
life and new significance when in- 
terpreted by their young voices and 
eager faces. If you have not tried group reading in your 
church you are missing an opportunity not only to teach the 
Bible to the choir participating in the group reading, but to 
present an inspiration to those listening tothe reading. The 
community of spirit and cooperation of the group adds un- 
believable sincerity to the beauty of the passages read. 

Take, for example, the story of Elijah and the prophets 
of Baal, the story of Ruth, of Hannah, of the Coming of 
Christ and of the Creation. Let the group of voices tell the 
story in each of these, and solo voices read the lines of 
the specific characters. You have no idea how the drama is 
‘increased, and how the message is enhanced by such pro- 
cedure. You have no idea either how the stature and person- 
ality of those participating in such an adventure is increased. 
Elijah is never merely a name once you have cried with 
him to the true God. The false prophets are more real in 
their falsity once you have cried their frantic “Baal, Baal” 
and have heard no response. Hannah is a living woman 
once you have prayed with her in her anguished longing 
for a child. If you have not tried group reading or choral 
reading or verse reading or whatever you choose to call it, 
or if you have not heard a well trained choral reading choir 
you are missing a memorable experience. 

I have used the term “well trained choral reading choir” 
advisedly. A poorly trained singing choir is unfortunate but 
the organ background does much to cover any lack of color 
the choir may have. A poorly trained speaking choir, how- 
ever, has nothing to save it. A breath on the wrong beat, a 
lift of an eyebrow, literally a lift of an eyebrow, at the 
wrong moment concentrates the attention of the whole au- 
dience on the one mistake. A speaking choir can have no 
mistakes. Too often there is a tendency among beginners to 
imagine that because one can talk he can read with a group, 
which of course is a fallacy. In a speaking choir there can 
be no colloquialisms, no slurs; each member of the group 
must use a pure speech, clearly enunciated, lovely and reson- 
‘ant and colorful. 

The first step in the organization of a speech choir is to 
find a director who is trained in choral reading who has 
imagination, enthusiasm, personality and a consuming de- 
sire to present beautiful work. The choir will have enthu- 
siasm, color, and perfection in just the same degree that the 
director has. 

After the problem of choosing a director has been settled, 
choose a choir, preferably a small one, of five or ten voices 
and by all means one willing to work. Lovely speaking 


mas celebrations. 
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Those who have experienced the enhancement 
of worship experience through the use of 
choral reading will need no encouragement to 
advocate the wider use of this technique. In 
many communities there are now people who 
are trained to direct group choirs, and it is 
possible that these may be called into the 
service of the church. If a choir is started in 
your church school now it will be ready to 
take part in special Thanksgiving and Christ- 


voices can be trained but the will- 
ingness to work is an absolute ne- 
cessity. Choral reading is an art 
which requires rehearsal after re- 
hearsal to perfect it. It cannot be 
whipped into shape over night. 
Every one connected with the ven- 
ture should be made to understand 
this: the program committee, the 
Sunday school superintendent, the 
pastor, the choral speaking director and the choral speaking 
group. For this reason it is most advisable to start with a 
small group which can the more readily find a rehearsal 
hour, and a group absolutely responsible in the matter of 
rehearsal attendance. For rehearsal attendance makes for 
perfection in performance. However, one of the splendid 
things about choral reading is that any number, any age, 
any sex or combination of sexes, may be grouped into a 
speaking choir, though one fitfds ‘that a compatability of ages 
makes for better group work. From beginning with five or 
ten voices one may go into any combination or group his 
particular situation warrants. | 

At Macalaster College in Saint Paul I use, as a rule, a 
choir of twenty-five or thirty mixed voices and from that 
group form various combinations. At Miss Wood’s Kinder- 
garten Training School in Minneapolis I have used the 
whole two hundred girls’ voices against the voice of one of 
their number reading antiphonally from an arrangement of 
the Psalms of David. I used the whole congregation at the 


‘Camp at Mt. Sequoyah, Fayetteville, Arkansas, in an ar- 


rangement from Isaiah 42 and St. Luke, with solo voices 
from various parts of the auditorium reading the lines of 
the Prophet, of the Angel Gabriel, and of the Virgin Mary. 
I have used five women’s voices telling the story of Ruth 
with solo voices for Ruth, Naomi, and Orpah. I have used 
fifty voices of girls and boys from the Mary Miller Voca- 
tional High School in Minneapolis reading their own ar- 
rangement, which included also Walt Whitman’s and Carl 
Sandburg’s poetry, for their commencement exercises. I have 
used small children at St. Cloud, Minnesota, in demonstra- 
tion groups. All this is by way of illustrating how various 
combinations of voices can read together. Each of these in 
its own way has seemed to me unutterably beautiful when 
the final performance was given. To see these young people, 
their faces alive, and radiant, their bodies alive, their voices 
alive, building, shading, coloring, building, building on, 
and on, up and up to the climax, is a picture never to be 
forgotten. There have been times at rehearsal when all of us 
have wondered, however, when, if ever, came perfection! 

After choosing the director and choosing the choir, the 
next important step is the First Rehearsal, assuming of 
course that the material to be read has been mimeographed 
and is ready to be distributed. 

The First Rehearsal should be capitalized and under- 
lined, for the First Rehearsal is the pivot upon which the 
whole future of the choir rests. Here it is each member is 


(Continued on page 34) 
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How to Conduct a Discussion Group 


By Stantey B. Hype* 


young people’s class. The boys were standing around, 

talking. He said, “Let’s get down to business. You fel- 
lows arrange your chairs in a circle so you can see each 
other and so you can see this blackboard.” After they had 
done as he asked he appointed a secretary to keep a record 
of what was said. 

“We have before us today,” began John, “a question 
which is of vital interest to us all; that is, what a fellow can 
do to get started in the vocation in which he is interested. 
We are all ambitious to get to work. Some want to be car- 
penters and machinists; some want to go into business ; some 
are interested in a profession such as music, law, or medi- 
cine. In nearly every case, after high school, a fellow must 
either find a job to gain experience and work up, or ‘go 
further with his education to fit himself more completely 
for the work he wants to do. I think you will agree that 
neither of these is easy to do. In these days there is much 
unemployment and money for further education is scarce. 
Do you agree with me that we have something here which 
we want to consider further?” 

Nods of assent and one or two “asides” to the effect that 
they certainly faced a tough problem and needed to get 
help from somewhere encouraged John to go on. 

“Tet us think in terms of a particular instance,” John 
said, “and perhaps it will throw light on the problems 
which each of us faces individually. Let us say that a 
young man has come to the last year of high school. He 
is trying to think about next year. He has been planning 
to go to some college or trade school, but his parents tell 
him that the family income will not be sufficient this year 
to support him in school. More than one of us is up against 
that situation. He has talked to a vocational counselor and 
taken some tests and thinks he would like to become a 
civil engineer. He has been looking around for a job in an 
engineering office, to get some experience, but there are 
no such jobs open, at least that he can discover. What 
should he plan to do next year? Will you tell me as 
briefly as you can some of the ways he might use his time 
next year.” 

With that introduction, John leaned back against the 
table and waited quietly. 

“Well, he might hang around home and do nothing,” 
said Frank. “Or take whatever jobs he could find.” 

John wrote on the board: 

1. Hang around home and do nothing. 

2. Take odd jobs, support himself. 

Ralph said, “I think he would become discouraged and 
give up his plans to be an engineer. He would take the 
first good job he could find.” 

“He ought not to do that,” objected Jim. “He might go 
to the city and look around; perhaps he could get a job 
in an engineering firm in the city.” 

John meanwhile had written down: 

3. Give up engineering, take any job. 

4. Go to city, look for engineering job. 

“T don’t think that would work,” said Harold. “I don’t 
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[: WAS JOHN’S TURN to lead the discussion in the 


believe he could find a job like that. Think of the jobless 
people there are in cities.” 

“Oh, those people are just drifters anyway. If a fellow 
really had ambition and wanted a job, I guess he could 
find one in the city,” replied Jim. 

“What do- we know about this? Are there any facts or 
surveys to help us know what the situation really is?” in- 
quired John, the leader of the discussion. 

Ted spoke up, “I have read somewhere about thousands 
of boys who are drifting from town to town looking for 
work and cannot find any. I think we could find evidence 
that it is pretty nearly impossible for a boy to go to the 
city and find work without special help or friends who 


‘have an opening for him.” 


“T wonder if we could get some more definite informa- 
tion on this,” asked John. “My impression is that Ted is 
right, but I haven’t any facts at hand to support his view. 
It is too important to dismiss on hearsay, don’t you think?” 

“Yes, you are right,” said Ted. “I'll see if I can find 
out more about it.” 

John replied, “I noticed two new books on the reading 
table that may help you. One of them is called Move On, 
Youth, by T. Otto Nall, and the other is a pamphlet, 
Youth on the Highways, by Margaret W. Brandon, both 
put out by the Friendship -Press. We will count on you 
to report on this question at our next meeting. Now we 
will leave the question of going to the city until we know 
more about it and look at other things the young man 
might do. What else do you think of ?” 

(Since this is a sample discussion, let us stop at this 
point to notice two matters of procedure. First, when it 
came to the consideration of a matter on which there was 
difference of opinion, we find the leader seeking for facts 
rather than opinions. This was a place at which many ill- 
informed comments might have been made, especially 
around the prevalent opinion about people who drift, prefer 
not to work, and so on, but the leader forestalled idle talk 
by taking the lead in the conversation and asking for facts. 
He was also able to suggest sources of information. Even if 
these could not be reported on in a future meeting there 
was stimulus to those interested to explore the question 
for themselves. 

(The other point of procedure was the leader’s: ability 
to bring the members back to the original question and 
show them how far they had come by referring to the 
comments already listed on the blackboard.) 

Mark replied to John’s question: “I think he might plan 
to get some books from the library or some friend, and 


’ plan to study some each day.” 


“Yes,” said Bill, “He could be improving himself, per- 
haps along the line of his life work interest, and then some 
of his time would not be wasted.” 

John wrote on the board: 

5. Improve self, read books on life work. 

Fred said, “There might be a chance for him to get 
some experience without pay. He should hang around a 
civil engineering office, make some friends, make himself 
useful, and learn something more about the work.” 

“He ought not to be hanging around that way,” objected 
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Ralph. “He ought to be looking for a job, so he won’t be 
sponging on his parents.” 

John had written down: 

6. Try for experience without pay. 

He saw that another difference of opinion had been ex- 
pressed, so he tried to help them to look behind these 
suggestions to the things that were of real importance to 
the young man. 

“We have quite a few suggestions. What is really most 
important to this young man, that he get a job, that he 
keep up his interest in his life work and get some knowledge 
of it, or what?” 

Frank said, “There isn’t much chance for engineering 
around here. ‘f should think he would try hanging around 
the newspaper office or some such place.” 

John reminded him 
kindly, “But Frank, we 
were not going to discuss 
what kind of work he 
should go into. We have 
said that his main interests 
pointed to success in engi- 
neering. You may be right 
that he would have to give 
up engineering for some 
other kind of work, which 
would involve consideration 
of his secondary interests. 
But let us decide what it is 
that matters most to him 
right now and see if any of 
the suggestions we have 
made will best serve his 
interests.” 

(Further conversation brought out the thought that what 
mattered most to the boy was a chance for work which 
was valuable to society and congenial to his own abilities. 
Since this was a class in religion, the service motive in 
occupational choice was emphasized. 

(This ended the discussion of this particular case. The 
leader, however, knew that the solution should be applied 
to the larger question of employment which affected all 
members of the group. So John said, ) 

“Let us think now in terms of the more general ques- 
tion of how a fellow can get started in the work he wants 
to do. We can summarize it this way: 


“First. He should make all possible intelligent efforts 
to get the work he wants in his own town. 


“Second. We are not sure yet whether he could get 
the kind of work he wants somewhere away from home, 
but that would be worth trying if the odds did not seem too 
great and he had the money to go away with. 


“Third. Another alternative would be to try to con- 
tinue his training at home by reading books or taking home 
study courses. 

“Fourth. He could go to work without pay, if con- 
ditions at home will allow it, becoming an apprentice for 


the sake of gaining practical knowledge and experience in 
his chosen field. 

“Fifth. He can give up his particular ambition and 
take another type of work in the same general area of in- 
terest or even of a secondary interest. Whatever work 
he does he will be sure that it is not harmful to society.” 
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The discussion method is suitable for all age groups. 


Let us summarize what happened in this sample discus- 
sion. 

The leader stated the problem and suggested a concrete 
case which sharpened the discussion. 

His next step was to give the members time to think 
it over. He waited for a suggestion. This may have taken 
a minute or more. If the leader seems at ease and to be 
giving the participants time, they are encouraged to do 
some thinking. 

He noted their ideas briefly on the blackboard, putting 
them down in their own words, not his. While not indis- 
pensable, the blackboard is very helpful. The leader has to 
be careful not to let it interfere. He must use it easily 
and briefly, or else get someone else to do it, while he 
keeps the discussion alive. White wrapping paper thumb- 
tacked onto a board or wall, 
and black carpenter’s crayon 
will work. 

Sometimes it seems best 
to postpone discussion until 
a number of ideas have been 
listed. In the case given, it 
was more natural to talk 
them over as they went 
along, one suggestion lead- 
ing to another. Care must 
be taken to keep the original 
question in mind. Other 
matters that might be dis- 
cussed should be noted and 
reserved, unless they seem 
to have a direct bearing on 
one at hand. When one of 
the boys tried to change 
the discussion, the leader interrupted and restated the ques- 
tion. 

The leader avoided argument over opinions and went 
after facts. A leader should not be afraid of strong feelings 
or prejudices that appear, however. Let the participants 
have their say, accepting each opinion as of equal value 
with the rest and calling for other points of view in a 
quiet, impartial manner. The truth will have its defenders, 
and will often speak for itself. 

When answers were exhausted from experience, past 
and present, the group approached the question from the 
point of view of what mattered most to the boy under dis- 
cussion, taking this from a fundamental consideration of 
character development and contribution to society, and 
sought the best answer in the light of his situation and 
his vital interest. 

This discussion indicates what may be done with groups 
in helping them to think together about important ques- 
tions. It is a method for religious education which should 
be more widely used. It fits in with proved theories of 
education, using the laws of readiness, exercise, and effect 
of which the psychologists talk. It is useful in work with 
groups of all ages. Many questions can be introduced in 
such a fashion. When the need arises for more information 
the group can adjourn and get it for themselves or, in some 
situations, the leader changes from the role of discussion 
leader to that of a teacher, sharing the information he has 
at hand. The method has many uses and deserves real 
study and practice by those who lead in our churches and 
in our church schools. 
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Wisdom and Vision 
For Ministers, Teachers, and ‘Worship Committees 


How to Use These Sources 


- Read them‘all each month. 

2. Ask where each selection would fit some work 
you are to do. 

3. Clip and file them topically, if such is your 
system. 

(Subscribe for a second copy if you keep a file 
of the Journal.) 

4. Circulate these among your teachers if you are 
a superintendent and they do not have copies 
of their own. 

5. See how these can be used in your lessons for 
next Sunday—or later. 

6. Use this material in your sermon, address or 

talk. 

. Write for permission to copyright owners be- 

fore printing in your church bulletin or else- 
where. 


- 


N 


Consecration Service for the Of- 
ficers and Teachers of 
the Church School? 


Minister: For all teachers who by love 
and patience, by precept and example, 
have lighted the pathway of man’s 
spiritual quest, and have guided the 
lives of children and youth in spiritual 
adventure with Jesus, we give thee, O 
God, our gratitude. 

Superintendent: For the holy privilege 
of being teachers, chosen representa- 
tives of the Great Teacher himself, and 
of sharing in the guidance of growing 
life, we offer thee, O God, our thanks- 
giving. : 

Officers and Teachers: For the eager 
responsiveness of childhood, for the 
dreams of youth, for the strength of 
growing manhood, and for the seasoned 
experience of adult life—for these 
priceless human resources with which 
we work, we give thee praise, O God. 

Congregation: For these devoted leaders, 
whose insight and fidelity, whose faith 
and devotion are consecrated to the 
work of this church, with no motive 
but love and no reward save the bless- 
ing of the lives they serve, we give 
thee, O God, our gratitude. 

Officers and Teachers: Trusting God for 
guidance and for strength, we dedicate 
the power of our hands, our minds 
and our inmost selves to the fulfillment 
of the sacred obligation of our several 
officers, and to the task of Christian 
teaching, friendship and leadership. 

Prayer—(In Unison) 

We implore thy blessing, O God, 
on all these men and women who teach 
our youth. Grant them an abiding con- 
sciousness that they are co-workers 
with thee, and that thou hast charged 
them with the holy duty of bringing 
forth from the budding life of the 
young the mysterious stores of charac- 
ter and ability which thou hast hidden 
in them. Gird them for their task with 
thy patience and tranquility, with a 
great fatherly and motherly love, which 
will win youths’ hearts to higher pur- 


1 Used at First Presbyterian Church, 
Illinois, September, 1938. 
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Chicago, 


poses by the sacred contagion of their 
lives. May the strength and beauty of 
Christlike service be so plainly wrought 
in their lives that those they teach shall 
grow toward the stature of the fullness 


of Jesus, Our Lord. Amen. 


Nathanael: An Average Man? 


WHILE JESUS and several friends, in- 
cluding the disciple, Philip, were walking 
the twenty miles from Bethabara to Cana 
of Galilee to attend a wedding, Nathan- 
ael, or Bartholomew as he is sometimes 
called, was engaged in his devotions under 
the shady branches of a fig tree. 

Philip, hurrying ahead, found Na- 
thanael in the arbor and said, ‘““We have 
found him of whom Moses in the law; 
and the prophets did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth.” Nathanael at first was skep- 
tical, but finally agreed to accompany 
Philip and see for himself. Jesus, seeing 
the two men approaching, turned to the 
men with him and uttered an exclamation 
of superlative praise, “Behold,” he said, 
“an Israelite indeed, in whom there is 
no guile.” Because of his strength and 
integrity, Nathanael had won a place in 
Christ’s love. 

Nathanael was simply an average good 
man. He was not adapted to a place of 
supreme leadership, as Peter, James, and 
John whom Jesus admitted into the inner 
circle. Perhaps Jesus chose Nathanael be- 
cause he was just an average man. There 
is little doubt that Jesus knew him before 
he became a disciple. But Jesus was a 
keen observer of persons and recognized 
Nathanael as a man who would abide by 
his convictions until death. He was the 
kind of a man who helps good causes 
toward success. 

The success or failure of any enterprise 
depends upon the loyalty of its average 
member. History names many illustrious 
persons who have earned acclaim. But 
history does not name the thousands upon 
thousands of persons who through their 
efforts caused those values proclaimed 
by more aggressive persons to be con- 
solidated. Honor and esteem belong to 
ordinary people who do their best as 
much as to leaders who make discoveries. 
Although Nathanael was simply an aver- 
age man with no outstanding gifts of 
leadership, he was the type of individual 
upon whom leaders depend to carry their 
causes to victory. 

When Philip first brought Nathanael to 
Jesus, Jesus said, “When thou wast under 
the fig tree, I saw thee.’ The fig tree 
was an arbor whose leaves screened the 
occupant from observation. It provided 
solitude where one could read the Scrip- 
tures and pray in secret. Jesus knew of 


2 Adapted from With the Twelve by Carl A. 
Glover. Copyright, the Cokesbury Press. Used 
by permission. 


Nathanael’s custom of regular periods for 
quietness and devotion. He did not make 
a parade of his religion. He did not regard 
his ideals as something to be put on and 
taken off like a cloak. They were woven 
into the texture of his personality. 
Nathanael’s mind was saturated with 
the teachings of the Old Testament. 
Philip recognized this and made it the 
basis of his appeal when he said, “We 
have found him of whom Moses. in the 
law and the prophets did write, Jesus of 
Nazareth.” But Nathanael was not easily 


shaken. “Nazareth?” Nazareth was con- 
sidered a disreputable village. “Can any 
good come out of Nazareth?” He was 


not going to commit himself to any new 
prophet without investigation. He had, 
through his study, seen visions and 
dreamed dreams, until he had, with the 
means available to him, reached a satis- 
factory faith. 

Bigotry, however, was not in his nature. 
He was willing to consider truth from 
a fresh angle, so accepted Philip’s invita- 
tion, “Come and see.’ When he saw 
Jesus, he knew his quest had reached a 
happy conclusion. His. dreams had been 
realized. He had found the Christ! With 


rapture, he exclaimed, “Rabbi, thou art 
the son of God!” 
Prayer 


Lorp Gop and Teacher of Humanity, I, 
too, am a teacher of religion. - 

Earnestly and prayerfully I have sought 
out the ways that thou hast ordained 
for wise teachers. 

Today I come to thee with the humble 
petition: May I teach out of the over- 
flow of my life. 

I thank thee for those teachers of mine 
who had this margin of influence and 
power over me. 

They did their set duties as teachers well, 
but they did more. 

They lived such deep and rich lives that 
their minds and hearts and interests 
were continually overflowing into the 
lives of others. Chance conversations, 
a few words about a new book, our 
attention called to a great picture, a 
casual question about our plans and 
ideas of life, a gay and humorous aside 
—these were some of the treasures 
that flowed over the edges of their 
usual teaching. And for these I- give 
thee thanks. 

O God, is there an overflow to my life? 
Do I live deeply and richly enough 
so that there is anything of this sort 
for others? 

Grant me, I pray thee, to plunge myself 
so deeply into the world of truth and 
goodness and beauty that wealth may 
flow from me to those I teach. 

Thus may I teach from the overflow of 
life. Amen. 

Pp. Re: 
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WURGHIP PROGRAMS 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR THE Quarter: The Bible 
in the World and in Our Lives. 

THEME FOR OctorER: Christians Long 
Ago and Now 


To the Leader 


In conducting the services of worship 
for the following month, the leader is 
urged to consider carefully the concept 
of history which the primary child has. 
Even the most casual observation will 
show that he is interested first of all in 
the here and now, and that he is quite 
unprepared for dealing with history and 
historical materials. “Hundreds of years 
ago” has little meaning for him, nor has 
he the knowledge of people which would 
give him an historical picture with any 
degree of continuity. 

Probably the most important thing 
that the primary leader can do is to help 
the children see that God’s love is con- 
tinually but ever so gradually being re- 
vealed in people the world over. This 
revelation has never stopped. People are 
often slow to see that God is on the 
side of love. 

If materials are used from the store- 
house of history, perhaps they can be em- 
ployed simply as examples from the past, 
without thought of their exact historical 
setting. Leaders must remember how diffi- 
cult it is to do this. The important point 
is to remember that God works through 
people to carry out his purposes in the 
world. 

For many church schools, this month 
will mark the beginning of the school 
year. The primary superintendent is 
urged to re-think her worship programs 
in the light of the experiences her children 
will have had. She is asked to read again 
the suggestions for a worship center as 
given in the January, 1940, International 
Journal. She is asked to consider the fol- 
lowing goals of worship, avoiding the 
mere giving of information but aiming, 
rather, to develop attitudes of real wor- 
ship: 

1. Worship is the occasion for develop- 
ing perspective. 

2. It offers an opportunity to evaluate 
behavior of all kinds in the presence of 
God. 

3. Worship should help us to know 
God in God’s way. (It should not en- 
courage reconciliation with evils of our 
day or even of traditions) 

4. It should have an objective refer- 
ence and not be self-centered or create 
fear or anxiety. 

5. It should encourage thinking with 


* Supervisor of Children’s Work, Center Con- 
gregational Church, Hartford, Conn. 


September, 1940 


By Phyllis Newcomb Maramarco* 


God about important matters of life. 

6. Practice all materials of worship in 
advance of the services in periods of prep- 
aration for worship. The hymns, read- 
ings, and the like may then be learned 
thoroughly and used in the services with- 
out using time for drill and repetition. 


October 6 


THEME: Where Is God’s Way of Love? 

Have the children enter their place of 
worship in a quiet and orderly procession, 
walking two by two. They might like to 
sing their processional, a hymn of praise 
to God, or an introit. Examples are: 


“Enter into His Gates’ 
“Let us with a Gladsome Mind’” 


Make use of choric speaking when re- 
peating the following verses of Scripture, 
either by a verse choir or the whole group 
reciting antiphonally. 


O give thanks unto the Lord; for he is good. 

The earth is full of the lovingkindness of the 
Lord. 

Let us love one another, for love is of God. 

He that loveth not knoweth not God. 

God is love. 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 
(emphasize “the love that from our 
birth’) 

Story: 

Tue Reuicion or Jesus® 


Jesus lived in a little town called Nazareth. 
He often walked through the streets of the vil- 
lage. There he saw sad, discouraged people. Some 
had to beg for food; others were sick or crip- 
pled. He saw cruel, selfish people. Some were 
unfair in business; others pretended to be good 
but seemed to take the best for themselves. 

Whenever Jesus could, he used to go out into 
the fields and up into the hills. There everything 
was peaceful. There he was reminded of the love 
and goodness of God. 

Why is it, he said to himself, that the birds 
and flowers bring thoughts of God but men do 
not remind us of him? For many days his mind 
worked on this. Night after night he went out on 
the hillside to think and pray. The more he 
thought the more sure he was that God’s way 
of living is the way of love. 

Men need to love God with all their hearts, 
he thought. They must love their neighbors just 
as much as they love themselves. Then they will 
remind each other of God. 

After he had made these great discoveries, 
Jesus decided to teach people about them. Some- 
times he gathered a few together and told them 
that God’s way is the way of love. Often the 
things he did reminded people of God and helped 
them to learn the loving way of living. 

Long after Jesus lived in Palestine people 
talked about his teachings. Some of them tried 
to live as he did. For years and years, people in 
many lands have talked a great deal about what 


As Children Worship, Perkins. Pilgrim Press, 
1936. 


* Hymnal for Boys and Girls, Parker and 


“Richards. Appleton-Century, 1936. 


®From Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls, 
1940. Published by the Connecticut Council of 
Churches and Religious Education, Hartford, 
Conn. Used by permission. 


Jesus discovered. Through these years many have 
learned to live in his way of love. Those who 
follow his loving way are living the religion 
of Jesus. 


PrAyER: O God, we see your way of 
love at work in people around us. We 
want to express your love, too, in 
everything that we do. As we pray, we 
think of Jesus who showed us more 
than any other person about your way 
of love. Amen. 

Response: “Hear Our Prayer’? 

LrapER: As we sing our last hymn, let 
us mean the words we say. Let us re- 
member how God has for many, many 
years been showing his love and how he 
continues to do so. 

Hymn: “God speaks to Us in Bird and 
Song.”* 

LeEapER: (Direct the children’s thinking 
in a moment of silent prayer. A bit of 
quiet music at this time helps to create 
a worshipful atmosphere. ) 

Let us ask God to help us express his 
love in our own homes, even at times 
when we are faced with unpleasant 
problems. (A moment of silence) 

Let us ask him to help us express his 
love to strangers in our school and 
church. (A moment of silence) 

Let us ask him to help us express 
his love to those who do not feel 
friendly toward us. (A moment of si- 
lence) Amen. 

RECESSIONAL: “Chorus,” Gluck® 


October 13 


THEME: Can We Depend on the Way 
of Love? 

Allow the children to help in preparing the 
worship center each Sunday. Be making continual 
use of autumn flowers placed in a low bowl or 
two small vases. Ask the children to enter their 
place of worship silently. Have the words of 
the hymn, ‘God Is Near,”® on a chart at the 
front of the room so the children may be study- 
ing them as the prelude is being played. 


PRELUDE: “Impromptu,” Schubert? 
Hymn: “God Is Near” 
STory: 


How Ricuarp Rusw Hap His Cuance 

There was a boy born in Philadelphia in 1780 
who was named Richard Rush. When he was a 
little boy he was brought up to believe that if 
you had courage you could do more by kindness 
than by force. As a young man he went to 
Washington to work for the government. He 
was in the State Department when America and 
England fought the War of 1812, and he wished 
very much that he could do something to bring 
peace. When the war ended, he had his chance. 

For many years all along the Great Lakes and 


4 Pilgrim Elementary, Teacher, April, 
Pilgrim Press. 

® Play a Tune, Glenn and others. Ginn & Co., 
Boston, 1936. 

® Primary Music and Worship. Laufer. Pres- 
byterian Board of Christian Education. 


1937. 
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the St. Lawrence River, which formed the 
boundary between the United States and Canada, 
there had been big forts threatening each other 
and both countries had battleships sailing up and 
down the Lakes ready to fig After the War 
of 1812 American officers on the Great Lakes 
sent word to Washington that we must hurry up 
and build more forts and bigger battleships. 

ssage came to Richard Rush, who, al- 
he was only thirty-two years old, hap- 
ed then to be in charge of one of the offices at 
ashington because the man usually in c 
s away. When he read thi age he 
t his chance to help stop v d been given 
He went at once to the Br 
for Canada is a part of the British Empire, and 
d that it seemed to him what the two countries 
ht to do was not for each one to build more 
forts along the Lakes but for both to do away 
with all their forts and ships. The British Am- 
whose name was Bagot, liked Richard 
believed what he said was true. They 
ood friends and they carried out the plan 


ee 


became g 
together. 
Seon Richard Rush was made Attorney Gen- 
eral for the United States, and he and Bagot 
d an agreement, each one for his own coun- 
re should be no forts or battleships 
Canada and the United States. This 
agreement was called by the names of the two 
n, the Rush-Bagot Agreement. 
In this way the first unarmed boundary in the 


try, 


lat 


between 


world was anged. Canada and the. United 
States have since lived in peace. They have not 
lw: greed about everything and sometimes 

at med to be good for one did not seem to 
be good for the other, but instead of going to 
war over these things they have talked about 


them and have settled them in that way them- 
selves, or have let someone else decide for them 
how they ought to be settled. 

When the two countries had been at peace 
for one hundred years there were great celebra- 
tions all along the border, and at Blaine, Wash- 
ington, the people built a gateway, half of which 
nds on Canadian ground and half on American. 
There are two flag poles at its top, on one of 
which is the flag of the United States and on 
he ot! the flag of Great Britain. On the in- 
© of the arch are these words: “Open for one 
dred years—may these doors never be closed.” 
d Rush,. the little boy of Philadel- 

arried out his wish to be among the men 
women who have helped to save the world 


and 
from war. 


—Fiorence B. BorcKet*® 


PRAYER: “I Think of Love’® (Followed 


*From Through the Gateway. By 
of the author, Mrs. Florence B. Boeckel, 
tional Council for Prevention of War. 

® My Ozon Book of Prayers, Jones. 
Nally. Sold in ten-cent stores. 
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by a few bars of quiet music while the 
children remain with heads bowed and 
hands loosely folded to think about the 
words which have been read.) 


Hymw: “God Speaks to Us in Bird and 
Song’’* 
RECESSIONAL: “Ecossaise,” Schubert 
October 20 


THEME: Is the Way of Love Right? 

PRELUDE: “Nocturne,” Chopin® 

CALL To WorsHIP: : 
Leader: It is a good thing to give thanks 

unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name. 


Children: The Lord is nigh unto all them 
that call upon him. 


Leader: No man hath beheld God at any time. 
; Children: If we love one another, God abideth 
in us. 

Leader: He who loveth God loveth his brother 
also. 

Children: God is love; and he that abideth 


in love abideth in God. 


Introit: “Lord of All” 
Story: 
A Nurse in Inpia9 

Once there lived a little girl whose name was 
Ruth. Ruth decided that she wanted to learn to 
become a nurse and help other people. So she 
studied hard at school and grew strong and tall. 
When she was studying to be a nurse she read 
many stories about people in other countries. She 
seemed to like stories of India best of all. As she 
read and talked with people who had lived in 
India she discovered that there were hundreds 
of children living there who were sick and had 
no one to take care of them—no doctors, no 
nurses, no hospitals. She decided to be a nurse 
in India. 

At first her mother and father felt badly be- 
cause she was thinking of going so far away 
from home, but when Ruth told them of the 
hundreds and hundreds of children who needed 
her, they began to help her plan ways to go. 

Finally a way was found, and Ruth sailed 
away on a big boat across the Pacific Ocean. 
When she reached India she began to find chil- 
dren at once who needed her. She started right 
in to help them. Some of them had sore eyes. 
She bathed them and treated them and taught the 
children how to keep themselves clean and how 
to take care of their eyes. Some children ate the 
wrong kind of food or drank water that was not 
pure. They thought that if they were sick, good 
luck charms would make them well. Ruth gave 
them medicine and taught them about eating the 
right kind of food and drinking pure water. 

She has been in India for five years now and 
she has helped babies and children to grow strong 
and healthy. There is not enough money to buy 
all the medicine she needs, and that makes her 
sad. But she has never given up helping even 
when she has had few supplies. She loves her 
work very much and in living and working with 
these people she has learned w ith them that the 
way of friendliness and love is the happiest way 
to live. 


Prayer: O God, 
work in people the world over. 


we see your love at 


We 


Children’s Re- 
Press. Used by 


Frances M. Hill. From 
Copyright, The Pilgrim 
permission. 


* By 


figton. 


want to use your laws and new dis- 

coveries in the world to create goodness 

and happiness in the lives of others. We 

know that your way of love is right. 

Amen. 

Response: “Lord, I Want to Be More 
Loving.”? 

LEADER: Our last hymn helps us to re- 
member to work with God’s ways of 
love and goodness in the world. As we 
sing,- let us think of the words and 
really mean what we say. 


Hymn: “Lord of the Sunlight.”?° 
RECESSIONAL: “Cornelius March,” Men- 
delssohn* 


Expect the children to go silently from 
their place of worship, in orderly forma- 
tion, and without unnecessary hurrying. 


October 27 


THEME: Love Never Disappears 


ProcEssIONAL: The children may enter 
their place of worship singing “O Come 
and Let Us Worship.”?° 

LeapER: “OQ God, whose love is over 
all” 

O God, whose love is over all 


The children of thy grace, 

Whose rich and tender blessings fall a 
On ev'ry age and place, 

Hear thou the songs and pray'rs we raise 
In eager joy to thee, 

And teach us, as we sound thy praise, 

In all things thee to see. 


To see thee in the sun by day, 

And in the stars by night, 

In waving grass and ocean spray, 
And leaves and flowers bright; 

To hear thy voice, like spoken word, 
In ev'ry breeze that blows, 

In ev'ry song of ev'ry bird, 

And ey’ry brook that flows. 


To see thee in each quiet home 
Where faith and love abide, 
In school and church, where all may come 
To seek thee side by side; 
To see thee in each human life, 
Each struggling human heart, 
Each path by which, in eager strife, 
Men seek the better part. Amen. 
Joun Haynes Hotmes™ 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Story: “Pierre Ceresole”’!” 

IntroiT: “Lord, Who Lovest 
Children’? 

PraYER: Loving God, we can see now 
how your love goes on and on as you 
work through people. Help us, we pray, 
to carry on your love just as many, 
many people before us have done, and 
as many people the world over are 
doing today. Amen. 

Response: “Hear Our Prayer.” 


Little 


Hymn: “God Speaks to Us in Bird and 
Song.””* 
RECESSIONAL: “Moment Musicale, 
Schubert® 
* Song Friends for Younger Children, Blash- 
field. Vaile Publishing Co. 
™ Used by permission of the author. 
* Victories of Peace, Gill and Pullen. Friend- 
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JUNIOR BIBLE 
WORKBOOKS 


A Series of Texts 


For boys and girls nine to twelve years old 


A Study of the Old Testament 
A Study of the New Testament 
Early Bible Pioneers 

Later Bible Pioneers 

Jesus and His Friends 

Jesus, the Courageous 
Making the Bible 

Our Father’s World 

Making Friends with Paul 
How the Church Began 

How the Church Grew 

The Story of Jesus in Pictures 
Our Chureh at Work 


. . . . . . ~f . 
Pe voter year finds the twin SeTLES of Watkbooks BEE OTE into wider popularily sits) eu 6 


Introducing 


Our Church 
at 
Work 
BY MARGARET WINCHESTER 


A New Course in the Junior Bible 
Workbook Series 


Ready for Use October 1940 


In this course boys and girls learn 
how and why churches and denominations 
started, discover the influence of the 
work and teachings of the church in the 
community, and the importance of its 
missionary and social action program at 
home and abroad. In discovering the 
many ways in which the church serves the 
individual, the community and the world, 
boys and girls come to sense the im- 
portance of their personal loyalty and 
cooperation in perpetuating its work and 


ideals. 


BIBLE BOOKS 
FOR GIRLS 
AND BOYS 


A Series of Eight Texts 


For third-grade primaries 
and first-grade juniors 


When Jesus Was a Boy 
When Jesus Grew Up 


How the Story of Jesus 
Traveled 


The Story Goes Round the 
World 


How the Rule of Love Works 
The Story of Joseph 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 


Wonders of God 


ah SeTLES fealuces supervised elias study, inleresling polibeer Wook and simple colstal act vilies 


Leaders have discovered that Bible stories taught this way register in the minds and hearts of 
the children. Through the use of this happy combination of methods, the learning process be- 


comes a happy, meaningful experience for teacher and children. 


Each text features thirteen lessons, and the texts may be used in any order desired. 


Workbooks, 20 cents each. 


Send for Sample Copies and Descriptive Literature 


Accompanying Teacher’s Guides, 15 cents each. 


14 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


September, 1940 
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QUARTERLY THEME: The Bible in the 
World and in Our Lives 

‘THEME FOR OctTosBerR: The Bible in Pil- 
lar, Parchment, Papyrus, and Printed 
Page 


To the Leader 
A worship leader should be like the 


perfect diamond: most of what gives it 

sparkle is out of sight. If your worship 

services are to glow this month, the ma- 
terial you use about the production and 

preservation of the Bible will be only a 

small part of your mental possession. 

Read about the men to whom you owe 

your Bible until there is a fire in your 

heart like the fire deep within a diamond. 
Such books as these will lead you in a 
fascinating study of the growth of the 

Bible. You may be able to borrow some of 

them from your pastor. 

James Hastings, ed., A Dictionary of the Bible. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Vol. IV, pp. 944-957. 

Abingdon Bible Commentary. Abingdon Press. 
See index for special articles. 

A. S. Peake, 4 Commentary on the Bible. Thom- 
as Nelson & Sons. pp. 1-49, 119-132. 

J. Paterson Smyth, The Bible in the Making, 
How We Got Our Bible, The Story of St. 
Paul’s Life and Letters. Harper & Brothers. 

Herbert L. Willett, The Bible Through the Cen- 
turies. Willett, Clark &-Colby. 


~ Albert C. Knudson, The Religious Teaching of 


the Old Testament. Abingdon Press. Chap. I. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, The Modern Use of the 

Bible. The Macmillan Company. Chap. I. 
Harold B. Hunting, The Story of Our Bible. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Helen Patten Hansen, 4 Travel Book for Juniors. 
Abingdon Press. Chap. IV 

Edgar J. Goodspeed, The Story of the Old Testa- 
ment, The Story of the New Testament. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

The Christian Science Monitor, 54 issues be- 
ginning September 30, 1935. 

Edwin A. R. Rumball-Petre, Rare Bibles and 
Rare Bible Catalogue. 507 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. The catalogue lists facsimiles of leaves 
from famous Bibles and genuine rare leaves, 
from one to four dollars each. 

For ancient inscriptions, signs in foreign lan- 
guages, and other material for display, see The 
National Geographic Magazine, December, 1939, 
and March and April, 1940. Gather pictures of 
old manuscripts and books. Send to the Souvenir 
Stand, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C., 
18 cents in stamps for six post card views in 
color illustrating the murals “The Evolution of 
the Book,” or $1.65 in money order for six 
lunettes eight or nine inches long. 


Display on your pre-session tables 
copies of the Bible in several languages 
and models of ancient tablets, scrolls, and 
hand-colored initial letters. (In one il- 
luminated manuscript the first letter of 
Genesis runs the length of the page and 
is filled with eight miniature scenes of 
the creation in gold and color.) Copy a 
verse from Greek, French, early English, 
and other Testaments. Show a King 
James, an American Revised, and two or 
three modern translations open at the 
verse you have. copied. Here are two 


verses from the Wycliffe Bible: 


If Y speke with tungis of men and aungels and 
Y haue not charite Y am maad as bras sowynge 
or a cymbal tynkyge. 

Forsothe God so louede the world that he gaf 
his oon bigetun sone, that ech man that be- 


* Dean of Women and Professor of Philosophy 
and Psychology, Hastings College, Hastings, Neb. 
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By Ethel Tilley* 


lieueth unto him perische not but hauve euere 
lasting lyf. 


Plan a display of old books for the last 
Sunday of the month. Set the year which, 
in your community, marks an “old” book. 
The date will be 1870 in some towns. In 
other towns there will be so many family 
treasures that only books dated earlier 
than 1800 will be of interest. Prepare 
a marker for each book. Guard carefully 
against loss and damage. 

Keep exhibits on pre-session tables. For 
the center of attention in the worship 
service, have a large pulpit Bible, with 
handsome marker. Directly behind the 
leader there may hang a good picture. 
(If you choose C. Bisschop’s “The Light 
of the Bible,” see the Journal for De- 
cember 1935, pages 26- -27, for the price 
of picture and pre-session story.) Use 
no more than the open Bible, the picture, 
and two candles or flowers. Do not use 
both candles and flowers. Dignity rather 
than friendly informality will mark the 
worship services this month. 


Pre-session Conversation 


October 6—Speak of national and local 
monuments and memorials, such as hos- 
pitals, D. A. R. tablets, church windows, 
and the quality of a life held by each 
memorial. 


October 13—Show a sheepskin diploma, 
and velum if possible. Explain that these 
are animal skins very finely treated by 
processes discovered long after the days 
in which the books of the Bible were being 
written, but that in earlier times coarser 
parchment, like leather, was used. Parch- 
ments made of animal skins were more 
convenient for containing records than 
heavy stones and clay tablets. Stones, 
clay tablets and tiles, parchment, papyrus, 


vellum, and paper are the successive ma- © 


terials used for books. Less extensively, 
wood, wax, linen, and lead have been 
used. The Old Testament scriptures were 
habitually written on prepared skins. 

October 20—Show papyrus or pictures 
of papyrus and papyrus swamps. Talk 
about Paul and his friends and his letter 
writing, referring to such passages as 
Rom. 16:1-16; 21-23 1 Gor 7:ta; 16:21; 
GalG:10> 1 oi hessoust 

October 27—Discuss the patient and 
artistic work of monks. Mention also the 
invention of paper and the printing press. 


October 6 


THEME: The Bible in Pillar 
PiaANo PretupeE: “God of Our Life™?! 
PRAYER (read in unison) : 

Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, 

O thou that sittest in the heavens. 


Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
Wondrous things out of thy law. 


Hymn: “O God Our Help in Ages Past” 


*In the Hymnal of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U.S.A. and The Church School Hymnal 
for Youth. Westminster Press. 


OFFERING 
LEADER: 


The Bible is a story of experiences great men 
have had with God. Men had experiences with 
God long before books were invented. One way 
the stories were saved was by marking the place 
of an experience and telling children what the 
mark meant. 

Children looked at a stone under a great and 
ancient tree called the oak of Moreh and said to 
one another, “God talked with our ancestor 
Abraham under that free. Abraham set up that 
stone altar to mark the place.” 

When Jacob, the grandson of Abraham, was 
starting on a long, lonely journey, he had to 
spend the first night in the open. “He lighted 
upon a certain place, and tarried there all night, 
because the sun was set; and he took one of the 
stones of the place, and put it under his head, 
and lay down in that place to sleep. And he 
dreamed; and, behold, a ladder set up on the 
earth, and the top of it reached to heaven; ... 
and, behold, Jehovah stood above it, and said, 
I am Jehovah, the God of Abraham . ;: . and 
of Isaac. . And behold, I am with thee, and 
will keep thee whithersoever thou goest. . . 
And Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and he said, 
Surely Jehovah is in this place. . And Jacob 
arose up early in the morning, and ‘took the stone 
that he had put under his head, and set it up for 
a pillar, and poured oil upon the top of it. And 
he called the name of that place Beth-el’*—The 
House of God. 

This story was written by a man who had 
heard his grandfather who had heard his grand- 
father who had heard his grandfather tell, “God 
talked with our ancestor Jacob here and prom- 
ised to be with him always. Jacob marked the 
place with this pillar.” 

There is a hymn which older people like to 
sing written as a prayer. It says that if some- 
thing happens to us that seems as hard as sléep- 
ing on a rock, we may hear God speaking to us 
and feel close to him. Then we can set that 
hard time in our memory as a marker to make 
us stronger, like a stone pillar that holds up a 
Reth-el, or a church. Let us bow our heads as 
(Miss Henry’s) class sings that hymn. 


Prayer: “Nearer, My God, to Thee,” 
the stanzas beginning “Though like the 
wanderer” and “Then with my waking 
thoughts” (sung by a prepared group) 

LEADER: (Juniors will not keep in this 
cathedral mood much longer. Do not 
let them drift away from you. Pick up 
the story here with vigor, not, how- 
ever, with lightness.) 


It was moving day for thousands and thou- 
sands of people. The descendants of Jacob Israel, 
with their tents rolled and their stew pots packed, 
stood on the flooded banks of the Jordan River, 
looking over the water toward the land God 
had promised them. 

Every one was asking, ‘““What do you think 
the wonder will be?” For the leader. Joshua had 
sent out word the day before that God -would 
work a wonder today. 

Many men recalled how their fathers had 
told them about the wonder worked forty years 
before when God had saved the Israelites from 
the Egyptians by sending a strong wind to blow 
back the waters of the Red Sea. 

“But that was when Moses led our fathers,” 
said one man. ‘‘Moses is dead now.” 

“The carved stones he gave us are in the Ark 
up ahead,” said another hopefully. The Ark 
made him feel that Moses was still leading 
them—Moses, their great leader, who had placed 
in the Ark the big stones on which were carved 
special commandments from God 

They could see the Ark now. The priests who 
carried it were moving forward into the water. 
Then God worked his wonder. A wind forced 
the floods back, and the thousands and thousands 
of people marched across the dry river bed. 

When they were all safe on the Jericho side 
of the Jordan, Joshua said, “Take out of the 
Jordan twelve stones.” 


? From Genesis 28:11-19. 
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One man from each tribe of Israel took a 
huge stone on his shoulder, and carried it to 
Gilgal. There they set up a pillar of the stones. 

And Joshua said: (Read or recite Joshua 
4:2Ib-24, 7c). 

This pillar at Gilgal, like Jacob’s pillar, was 
a Bible story for children. When after many gen- 
erations a man who had known this story since 
childhood, wrote it down on parchment, he added: 
“And the stones are there unto this day.” 


Hymn: “Guide Me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah” 
BENEDICTION (for the month) : 


Now unto him that is able to do exceeding 
abundantly above all that we ask or think, 

be the glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.? 


October 13 


THEME: The Bible in Parchment 

Hymn Pretupe: “God of Our Life” 
(sung by a class of boys) 

PRAYER (read in unison): 


Unto thee do I lift up mine eyes, 
O thou that sittest in the heavens. 
Let my lips utter praise; 

Let my tongue sing of thy word. 


Hymn: “Thy Word Is Like a Garden, 
Lord” 

OFFERING 

Story: (The stories of Josiah and Jere- 
miah told here are in some of the 
junior lesson materials. Pupils who 
have had them may be asked to tell 
the stories, or a class asked to drama- 
tize them.) 


Six or seven hundred years after the days of 
Moses and Joshua, and about four hundred years 
after Saul and David were the first kings of the 
Children of Israel, a descendant of David named 
Josiah became king when he was eight years old. 
He noticed that the beautiful temple his ances- 
tor King Solomon had built over three hundred 
years before was looking very shabby and that 
the people were worshiping other gods than 
Jehovah. When Josiah was in his twenties, he 
had the Temple repaired and redecorated. 

The workmen who were making repairs found 
a huge roll of skins. On the skins was written 
(by hand, of course, and in the Hebrew lan- 
guage) a new explanation of the laws of Moses. 
We now call the book Deuteronomy, because 
“deutero’’ means ‘‘second’” and ‘‘nomy’’ means 
“law.” 

When King Josiah heard this new book read, 
he saw that his people were not following God's 
laws, and he saw that his own father and grand- 
father had led the people into very wicked ways. 

Josiah had a friend who was also in his 
twenties, named Jeremiah. Jeremiah helped his 
friend the king by preaching about the one true 
God who had led Abraham, Jacob, Moses, Joshua, 
and David. Parents began teaching their children 
parts of the wonderful new book. (James Hud- 
son) will read one part of the book that boys and 
girls learned. (James) will read in English, of 


course, not in the Hebrew words that were writ- ~ 


ten on the skin. 


ScripTURE: Deuteronomy 6:4-9 (read by 
a boy) 
Story: 


Unhappily, about a dozen years later King 
Josiah was killed in battle. His friend Jeremiah 
had to carry on alone under a king who was more 
like his wicked grandfather and greatgrandfather 
than like his good and heroic father Josiah. 

This king, Jehoiakim, put Jeremiah in prison. 
Jeremiah remembered the roll of skins found in 
the Temple. He knew that that book must have 
been written by a man whom the wicked kings 
had not allowed to preach. Jeremiah asked his 
secretary Baruch to bring skins to the prison. 
Baruch wrote on the skins what Jeremiah slowly 
dictated. When a good-sized roll of leather parch- 
ment was filled with writing, Jeremiah told 


Baruch to go out and read the book to the people. | 


The king heard of the reading and demanded 
that the book be read to him in his winter palace. 
When the king had heard only a part of the book 


* From Ephesians 3:20-21. 
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read, he reached out, snatched the roll, cut it up 

in pieces with his knife, and threw the pieces into 

the open fire in front of him. There went all the 
work of Jeremiah and Baruch, and there was no 
other copy of the book. 

A friend of Jeremiah hid him and Baruch or 
they might have been put to death. And while 
they were hidden, they began patiently to write 
another book. This time they made it longer. For 
years they kept adding new messages Jeremiah 
received from God. 

Jeremiah was imprisoned several times. Once 
he was let down by a rope into an underground 
dungeon full of slimy mud. He had no food or 
water and would have died if an Ethiopian friend 
had not secretly tied old rags together and let 
it down for Jeremiah to climb up by. Jeremiah 
dictated that story to Baruch. Many people think 
that after being in the miry dungeon Jeremiah 
also wrote on a parchment a psalm. 
ScrRIPTURE: Psalm 40:1-4, 6-8 (read by 

a girl) 

Story: 

Jeremiah did keep God’s law in his heart. 
When Jerusalem was taken and most of the peo- 
ple were carried away as captives to Babylon, 
Jeremiah wrote them a parchment letter. In the 
letter were these words: “For thus saith Je- 
hovah” (read Jeremiah 29:13). And in those 
sad days Jeremiah wrote of an experience he had 
had with God. (Read Jeremiah 31:3, 31, 33-) 

In their sad days of poverty and captivity the 
people who had despised Jeremiah when they had 
money, treasured the rolls of parchment on which 
Jeremiah had written God’s messages. The most 
precious message the rolls saved was the promise 
that some day there would come a righteous 
Branch of David—a righteous descendant of 
David—who would be God’s Messiah. (Read 
Jeremiah 33:15.) 

PrayER (by leader): We thank thee, 
Father, for heroic men like Josiah and 
Jeremiah, who taught men more about 
thee. We thank thee for the bravery 
and patience of Jeremiah, who wrote 
his messages that people might keep 
hoping for the coming of God’s Son 
and might better understand him when 
he came. We pray thee to write thy 
laws in our hearts that we may do 
what is right every day. For Jesus’ 
sake. Amen. 

Hymn: “Savior, Teach Me Day by Day” 

BENEDICTION 


October 20 


THEME: The Bible in Papyrus 
Hymn Pretupe: “God of Our Life” 
(sung by a class of girls) 

The feature of this service may be 
a dramatization arranged by members 
of the department. The dramatization 
given here (as an example only) was 
planned by three juniors after directed 
study of the letters to the Thessalonians 
and Acts 17:1-16; 18:5. 

The boy representing Paul may add 
to his dictation such verses as I Thess. 
2317-18; 3:1-3a, 63 4:9a, 1Ob-11, 13-14; 
5:1-2, 8. Or these verses may be read 
by the junior who at the beginning ex- 
plains the setting of the play. 


DRAMATIZATION :4 


Pau is seated on a low stool. Stras and 
Trimortny enter. Pau springs up to greet them. 

Pau: Silas! Timothy! How glad I am to 
see you! My heart has had no rest while I have 
been waiting for you in Athens and Corinth. 
How are my friends in Thessalonica ? 

Timotuy: They are well. 

Pau: How is Jason? 

Timortuy: He is well. 

Siras: They have been persecuted very much, 
but they are still going on faithfully. 

Paut: How happy that makes me! How I 
long to see them! 

Timotuy: And some of them are wondering 
why you don’t return to visit them. They think 
you are a coward or don’t care for them any 
more. 

Pau: I can’t go back because my friend Jason 
gave bond that there would be no more riots. 

Timotuy: Wasn't that riot exciting? I rather 
liked that. 

Pau: You are still very young, Timothy. It 
is not for the good of the work that we have 
riots. You know that if I go back to Thessa- 
lonica, our enemies will stir up trouble again, and 
Jason will lose money that he put up to promise 
that there would be peace and no disturbances 
in the city. I must write and explain to the 
Thessalonians that I have wanted to come but 
am hindered for these reasons. 

S1zas: Some of them who are very enthusiastic 
about waiting for Christ to return are doing 
wicked things every day. 

Pau (sadly): I suppose they are. The dear 
souls—most of them were pagons, you know, 
Silas. They know nothing of one righteous God 
whom we Jews have always known. I must write 
and tell them again what Christian living means. 

Timotuy: And some have died. 

Pau: Died? Who, Timothy ? 

Timotuy: You remember that old blind lady? 
She died. S 

Pau: I am sorry to hear that. She was a 
good woman and needed in that church. 

Timotuy: You remember the little Greek boy 
who helped us? He died. 

Pau: That fine boy? I had great hopes for 
him. It is sometimes ‘hard to understand God's 
will. 

Stras: And the people are sorrowing because 
the ones who have died will not be here to see 
Christ come again. - 

Pavut: I must write to tell them God will 
take care of that. Do you know, Silas, I believe 
God will raise up the dead first? I must write 
and tell them that. 


*From “Juniors Can Write Their Own Dram- 
as,” by Ethel Tilley, The Pilgrim Elementary 
Teacher. The Pilgrim Press. Used by permission. 


Plan YOUR Work with 
‘The Project Guide 


ACTIVITY SUGGESTIONS carefully keyed to 
make your lessons more interesting. Handwork 
instructions detailed and Plans for Fall and 
Christmas programs. 

Send go¢ for the Fall Issue, out September 15th. 

Write for a display for your fall conference. 


Rates: $1.00 per year, 30¢ a copy. 


ETHEL M. BURTON 
Editor and Publisher 
45 Astor Place, New York 


Visualize Your Teaching with Story-o-graphs 


the message. 


only $2.00. 


Figures are 
puton flan- 
nel covered 
board as 
lesson 
progresses. 


Two new graphs (Missionary) 
China,’”’ forty-five cents each. 
A new get acquainted offer of introductory package of Bible Story-O-Graphs for 


MAKE THE BIBLE LIVE BEFORE YOUR EYES 


More than 800 beautifully drawn Bible characters. Sufficient figures to visualize 
every lesson in Bible. Watch the Story unfold step by step as you place the 
characters on Scenic (flannel covered) board. This fascinating method gives you a 
real thrill in your teaching, and holds the interest of the class, they never forget 


“The Migrant Farmers,’’ and ‘‘Everyday Life in 


Complete instructions for making and using your own Scenic board, also how to use the Story-O-Grapha with 


each order, Write for free descriptive folder, 


YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT STORY-0-GRAPHS 
STORY-O-GRAPHS, 


P. O. Box 145, Pasadena, Calif. 
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Dept. 21, 


Stras: Many of them have quit working and 
are looking into the sky watching for Christ to 
reappear, and we are afraid their families will 
starve. 

Pau: I must write them that they must go 
back to work, because we do not know when 
Christ will reappear. They must watch and work 
and be sober. Timothy, the writing materials! 

Timortny sits on the stool. Paut, walking up 
and down, dictates 1 Thessalonians 1: 1-3 


PRAYER: Father, we thank thee for the 
life of Paul and for his patience in 
teaching people how to become good. 
We ask thee to help us to do our 
daily work cheerfully and thoroughly. 
For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

Hymn: “O Jesus, I Have Promised” 

BENEDICTION 


Octcber 27 


THEME: The Bible in Printed Page 
PreL_upeE: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
OFFERING 


Story: (The leader may tell the story of 
Wycliffe, Tyndale, and Coverdale. Or 
juniors may present a series of six 
sentence sketches on Jerome, Wycliffe, 
Gutenberg, Luther, Tyndale, Cover- 
dale, Great Bible, Geneva Bible, 
Breeches Bible, Bug Bible, Treacle 
Bible, Bishop’s Bible, King James Ver- 
sion, Tischendorf’s romantic discovery, 
American Revised Version. Some of 


these stories are in the lesson materials, 

and others may be found in the books 

listed above. See also Hugh T. Kerr’s 

Children’s Misionary. Story-Sermons 

and Children’s Everyland Story-Ser- 

mons (Fleming H. Revell Company). 
PRAYER (read in unison) : 


Unto thee do I left up mine eyes, 

O thou that sittest in the heavens. 

We have heard with our ears, O God. 

Our fathers have told us, 

What work thou didst in their days, 

In the days of old. 

I will be glad and exult in thee; ' 

I will sing praise to thy name, O thou most High. 


Hymn: “God of Our Life” 
BENEDICTION 


INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT 


THEME FOR OCTOBER AND THE First 
Two WEEKS OF NovEMBER: Great 
Figures of the Bible 
The theme for this autumn quarter is 

“The Bible in the World and in Our 

Lives.” It is divided into three units. Dur- 

ing the first six weeks the worship theme 

will be: Great Figures of the Bible; the 
next four weeks: Problems, and Prin- 
ciples of Social Living; the last three: 

Making Christmas Christian. 

For the first unit the picture of a 
biblical or church hero should be used 
on the altar or placed in the hands of 
the pupils. The altar may be made by 
draping a table or box with a richly 
colored sateen or silk material. On either 
side of the picture, place a white candle 
and in front of it the Bible opened to the 
Psalms. 

Appoint a different committee or class 
to have the responsibility for each wor- 
ship program. Encourage the group to 
think and plan how they can help the 
other junior high folk to think of God. 
At each committee meeting check up on 
the last worship service and decide which 
parts should be omitted and which em- 
phasized so that the whole group will 
really worship. The following suggestions 
should be adapted to fit the needs and 
interests of the boys and girls. 

Other stories may be found in: Saint Augustine 
by Giovanni Papini; These Twelve by C. R. 
Brown; Great Characters of the New Testa- 
ment by D. A. Hayes; Ten Saints by Eleanor 


Farjeon; Saints and Heroes by George Hodges; 
and President Witherspoon by V. L. Collins. 


October 6 


THEME: Followers of Jesus 
PreLupe: “Adagio,” by Mendelssohn 
from The Church School Hymnal for 

Youth 
MomMeENT or SILENCE’ (followed by the 

group singing): “The Lord Is in His 

Holy Temple” 

WorsHip CENTER (talk by intermedi- 
ate): 

(Obtain copies of ‘St. Peter’ by Fra: Bar- 
tolommeo, number 683m, from Brown's Famous 
Pictures, Garden City Educational Company, 633 
South Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois. These 


* Educational Director Trinity Church School, 
Kansas City, Missouri; teacher of intermediates 
in Weekday School of Religious Education, Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. 
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By Frances Nall* 


are 1¢ each; order enough so that each pupil can 
have one for examination. See also pictures 
needed for October 20.) 

The theme of our worship services for the next 
six weeks is: Great Figures of the Bible. To- 
day we are considering one of the followers of 
Jesus, Peter, whose picture you have in your 
hands. Peter is more like us than perhaps any of 
Jesus’ disciples. He was so enthusiastic to help 
Jesus that often he would rush into things with- 
out thinking, as the time when he was in a boat 
on the Sea of Galilee and saw Jesus. He jumped 
overboard into the cold water without thinking 
that he could not walk on the water (See Mat- 
thew 14:22-33). Since we have no photographs 
of Jesus or his disciples, Fra Bartolommeo drew 
this picture of Peter to express his character. He 
represented him as an elderly man of strong 
physique, with a handsome, thoughtful face, and 
a thick, curly beard. This picture was painted 
in 1514 and is now in Rome. 


Hymn: “ ‘Follow Me,’ the Master Said” 
ScripTURE (read by a pupil) : Mark 1:16- 
20 


Explanation: Mark shows us why these fisher- 
men decided to become followers of Jesus. From 
these words John Greenleaf Whittier got the in- 
spiration in 1872 to write the hymn, “Dear Lord 
and Father of Mankind.” Stanza two, 

“In simple trust .. . 

Let us, like them .... 

Rise up, and follow thee.” 
is taken from Mark 1:17-18. Thus we see that 
Peter was the first to become a disciple of Jesus. 
As we look at our worship picture of Peter, let 
us sing this prayer hymn and decide as Peter did 
to become a follower of Jesus. 
the 


Prayer Hymn (Sung softly by 


group): “Dear Lord and Father of 
Mankind” 
Prayer (by an intermediate): Our 


Father, may each of us decide to be- 
come a follower of Jesus as Peter did 
so long ago. Help us that we may be 
as enthusiastic, as daring, and as cou- 
rageous in spreading the teachings of 
Jesus as Peter was. Amen. 

Story (by a junior-high boy) : 


One of the early chirch leaders reminds us of 
Peter in his determination to follow Jesus’ ideals. 
He was Saint Augustine of Hippo. As a boy he 
had a very hard time in making himself do what 
was right. He found it easier to play hooky than 
to go to school. He preferred playing games to 
studying Latin. He found that lying was an easy 
way to escape punishment for misdemeanors. But 
he decided that if he were to be a follower of 
Jesus he must conquer these weaknesses. 

Augustine was born in 254 in the northern part 
of Africa. His mother, Monica, was a lovely 
Christian lady and felt very badly when her son 
played dirty pranks on the neighbors or. helped 
himself to stolen pears. But Augustine’s father 
thought his son was clever and chuckled over 
his mischievous ways. Augustine saw the differ- 
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ence in the lives of his self-indulgent father and 
his Christian mother so he decided that to be a 
great personality he needed to follow Jesus’ way 
of life. With a great deal of self-disciplining 
Augustine remade his life and became one of the 
greatest of Jesus’s followers. He helped so many 


‘other people to understand Jesus’ way of life that 


we remember him even after 1600 years for his 
great personality and his great work. rd 
OFFERTORY SENTENCE: May this offering 
of our time and talents be acceptable in 
thy sight, O Lord, our Strength, and 
our Redeemer. Amen. 
Response (played while offering is 
taken) : ‘Father, We Bring to Thee” 
CLosiInG PRAYER (by all): An ancient 
prayer that all people may know God— 
Psalm 67. 


October 13 


THEME: Following Jesus 

PreLupe: ‘“To the Knights in the Days of 
Old” 

SILENT Prayer: Followed by a soloist 
singing softly second stanza of “To the 
Knights in the Days of Old.” 

SCRIPTURE (repeated by an intermedi- 
ate): Mark 6:7-10 


-Story (by a junior-high pupil) : 


Seven hundred and sixty-two years ago last 
week Francis of Assisi was born into a rich home 
in Italy. Little did his family think or wish that 
he would follow literally these words of Jesus 
which we have just heard. 

Francis as a boy had everything his heart de- 
sired. He was very gay and popular. One day, 
walking down the street of Assisi, he met an 
old soldier shivering with the cold. Francis 


. recognized that this was the man who in his 


younger years had fought with courage and 
honor. Without stopping to think Francis took 
off his gay cloak and wrapped it around the 
poor man. 

That night Francis heard the voice of Jesus 
telling him to join the army for Him. The lad, 
thinking of the military army, hurried the next 
day and enrolled. But later the boy felt that God 
did not want him to kill so he went back to 
Assisi and stopped in an old run-down church 
to pray. In asking God what he wanted him to 
do, Francis heard Him say, ‘Francis, repair my 
church.” The lad thought it meant the walls of 
the old church, so he sold some of his father’s 
prized possessions and gave the money to the 
minister to repair the church. 

When Francis’ father heard about this, he be- 
came very angry and locked and chained his son 
in the basement. But Francis’ mother felt sorry 
for the boy and freed him. He escaped to the old 
priest in whose church he had prayed. The minis- 
ter told the lad that he had been wicked for 
stealing from his father even for a good cause. 
So Francis sold all his fine clothes in the market 
place to repay his angry father. 

The disinherited boy went back to the little 
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church and read our Scripture lesson, Mark 6:7- 
to. He felt that Jesus was speaking to him per- 
sonally. Francis spent the rest of his life going 
about the country helping the people who were 
in distress. Though poorly dressed and owning 
nothing, his beautiful smile and radiant face won 
all he met to seek a better way of living. 

Soon others, seeing his beautiful, happy per- 
sonality, joined him and were known as ‘“The 
Little Brothers.” They went into many different 
countries as missionaries to help people and tell 
them about Jesus.. Even today there are people 
who follow St. Francis’ three rules of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience to God. 

Our worship picture today shows Jesus giving 
his command to his followers as we read in Mat- 
thew 10:7-10 which St. Francis and all Fran- 
ciscans follow. May I ask: Does this command 
apply to us, too? How can we best follow Jesus 
today? 


Hymn: “I Would Be True” (first stan- 
Za) 


Hymn Explanation: This hymn was not writ- 
ten as a hymn but was a letter which Howard 
Arnold Walter wrote to his mother while he was 
attending Waseda University in Japan. He was 
telling her in this poem that he was following 
Jesus and intended to go to India as a missionary, 
which he did later. 

His mother, recognizing the worth of her son’s 
message, sent it to Harper’s Magazine where it 
was published in 1906. For over thirty years 
this letter has helped other young people to put 
their feelings into words. 

(Let the group sing the second stanza of this 
hymn as a dedication to follow Jesus.) 


PicTURE INTERPRETATION (by a stu- 
dent): 


(The picture, Burnand’s ‘Follow Me,” was 
printed on page 2 of the February, 1940, Inter- 
ternational Journal. It may be ordered from the 
New York Sunday School Commission, 416 La- 
fayette Street, New York City, New York. If 
preferred, the picture of ‘‘Christ and the Fisher- 
man” by Zimmerman may be used as the worship 
theme. The explanation of this picture may be 
found in The Gospel in Art by A. E. Bailey.) 

Our worship picture today is called ‘Follow 
Me” by Eugene Burnand, a Swiss painter. He 
shows Jesus with his friend, John, welcoming a 
group of alert, serious-minded boys and girls as 
his friends. In the foreground Jesus is clasping 
the hand of the keen alert boy who has made his 
decision to follow him. The girl holding the 
Bible has also resolved to accept Jesus’ way of 
life, but the boy, whose face is half hidden in 
the background, is trying to make up his mind 
whether to join the group or not. The other young 
people in the picture are symbolic of youth in 
every age who are eager to follow Jesus. 


Porm (repeated by a pupil): “The Voice 
of a Christian Youth” by Roy A. Burk- 
hart, found in the International Jour- 
nal for January, 1940, page 21. 

Hymn: “We Thank Thee, Lord” (Use 
the first and second stanzas) 

PRAYER (by an intermediate): Dear 
Father, as boys and girls welcomed 
Jesus so long ago, we would welcome 
him today. We cannot show our love 
as they did, but we can praise him in 
other ways. Help us to honor him by 
speaking the truth at all times, being 
honest in all our actions, and being 
generous with our time and talents in 
helping him every day. Amen. 


October 20 


THEME: Putting God into Everyday 
Living 

PROCESSIONAL (Intermediate 
robes): “Holy, Holy, Holy!” 


ANTIPHONAL CALL To WorsHIP: 


Choir: Praise ye the Lord from the heavens: 
Praise him in the heights. 
Intermediate Girls: Praise ye him, 
angels: 
Praise ye him, all his host. 
Intermediate Boys: Praise ye him, sun and 
moon: 


choir in 


all his 
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Praise him, all ye stars of light. 
Choir: Praise him, ye heaven of heavens, 
And ye waters that be above the heavens. 
All: Let them praise the name of the Lord; 
For his name alone is exalted. 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


Hymn Explanation (by a pupil): This hymn 
was written in 1913 by Walter J. Mathams of 
London to be used in Christian Endeavor and 
Sunday School conventions. He received his in- 
spiration to write this youth hymn from Ec- 
clesiastes 12:1, “Remember now thy Creator in 
the days of thy youth,” and from 1 Corinthians 
16:13, ‘““Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit 
you like men, be strong.” 

In the first stanza is the commitment of one’s 
life to God. The second expresses the thought 
that we should find out what God wants us to 
do. The third embodies the idea of courageous 
living, and the fourth is a prayer that Jesus may 
guide our lives, insuring us “larger years to come.’ 


PicTURE INTERPRETATION “THROUGH 
ScriPTuRE (by a junior high pupil) : 


(Use the picture of the ‘Calling of Abraham” 
by Doré. This picture, number 2109, may be 
ordered from Garden City Educational Company, 
633 South Plymouth Court, Chicago, Illinois, for 
two cents. Order enough for departmental use. 
Or you may use another picture of Abraham or 
a modern picture of a boy or girl following Jesus 
today.) 


Our theme for today is ‘Putting God into 
Everyday Living.”” We see in our worship picture 
God calling Abraham to leave his idols and to 
seek Him, the true God. We find this story in 
Genesis 12:1-5 which I shall read (Reads). 
Abraham obeyed God and went to Canaan. 
(Traces the journey on a map as. given in 
Genesis 12:6-9.) Just because Abraham decided 
to follow God he did not expect to have every- 
thing easy, for he chose the harder way, as given 
in Genesis 13:5-14, which I shall tell (Gives 
the story). God’s promise to Abraham is found in 
Genesis 13:14-18 (which the group should read 
in unison). Our choir will read our Scripture 
from Romans in which Paul tells what God 
promises us if we follow him. 


Verse Cuorr: Romans 8:31-39. (Higher 
voices ask the questions in verses 31, 
32, 33a, 34a, and 35. Lower voices 
give the answers in verses 33b, 34b, 
and 36-39. This should be practiced 
until the two divisions of the choir each 
read as one voice.) 

Prayer: Dear Father, we thank thee for 
great lives as Abraham, who made a 
great choice. Help us to have the cour- 
age to make the right decisions and the 
determination to stick to them. In 
Jesus’ name. Amen. 

Hymn: “Be Strong! We are Not Here 


to Play” (first stanza) or “Marching 
With the Heroes” 
Story (by intermediate) : 


One of these great heroes, who was strong 
enough to stand up for what he believed was 
right, was John Calvin, the founder of the Pres- 
byterian church. He was born in 1509 in France. 
His father wanted him to become a priest and 
when he was twelve years old he was appointed 
chaplain in the cathedral. John was not' especially 
interested in religion but enjoyed the salary which 
his position carried. In six years he was made the 
assistant minister but the only interesting part of 
his work to him was to draw his pay. The real 
work of the church was done by someone else 
who received a smaller salary. John Calvin felt 
this was an injustice. 

Calvin was a brilliant student and in studying 
the New Testament he discovered other practices 
of the church which were quite different from the 
teachings of Jesus. He decided then to leave the 
church and become a lawyer. While studying 
Greek for his law degree he began to read the 
New Testament in the original. Gradually the 
doctrines of Martin Luther were becoming known 
in France. Everyone suspected of being a radical 
was arrested. 

John’s rooms were searched and he was put 
into prison. While there he definitely came out 
for the cause of reforming the church. He later 


escaped to Switzerland where he felt he could 

study the New Testament and work out the 

teachings of a new church according to Jesus’ 
ideals of the Kingdom of God. This he did in 

Geneva, Switzerland where he lived for almost 

thirty years. From his research, study, and or- 

ganizational ability have come the form and be- 
liefs of the Presbyterian Church. (The story of 
another church leader may be used if so desired.) 

Ask: How can we make our church more Chris- 

tian? 

OFFERING SENTENCES: “Let the words of 
my mouth and the meditations of my 
heart be acceptable in thy- sight, O 
Lord, my strength and my Redeemer.” 

OFFERTORY RESPONSE: “Father, We 
Bring to Thee” 

RECESSIONAL Hymn: “Lead On, O King 
Eternal” 


October 27 


THEME: Speaking and Singing for God 
Catt To WorsHip (by quartet of girls 
singing): “Rejoice, the Lord is King” 
by Charles Wesley (first stanza) 
RESPONSE (by quartet of boys repeating) : 
O Lord, how manifold are thy works! 


In wisdom hast thou made them all: 
The earth is full of thy riches. (Psalm 104:24) 


Oh that men would praise the Lord for his loving- 


kindness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children 
of men! (Psalm 107:21) : 


Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 


Explanation (by a pupil after first stanza) : 
The church and modern civilization will never 
be able to pay their debt of gratitude to the poets 
and musicians for the wealth of beauty and 
melody which they have given the world for the 
praise of God. One of the most often sung and 
most beloved of these rich and beautiful classics 
is this hymn, “For the Beauty of the Earth,” 
which was written in 1864 by Folliott S. Pier- 
pont, an Englishman. He was inspired to write 
this hymn by the verses from the Psalms which 
the boy’s quartet just read. 

Each verse sounds forth a song of praise to 
God for his great gifts to man, and as we sing 
this hymn we will become more conscious of 
the wealth of blessings our heavenly Father has 
given to us. The tune was written by Conrad 
Kocher who founded a school of church music 
in Germany and popularized four-part singing. 
Note in this hymn that the melody is so written 
that it emphasizes the important words of the 
poem. Shall we make the thought of the poem 
and the beauty of the melody our own as we 
sing the remainder of the stanzas? 


ScRIPTURE AND PICTURE INTERPRETA- 
TION: 


(For your worship picture use “The Burning 
Bush” by Harold Copping. Order copies of. this 
picture, number 38, from The Methodist Book 
Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City for 
five cents each, or as a colored lantern slide 
for $1.50). 

Our theme for today’s worship service is: 
Speaking and singing for God. In our worship 
picture we see a great Bible character who felt 
that he was not able to do either. But he listened 
when God spoke to him and became one of the 
great leaders of the Israelites. You know his 
name: Moses. I shall read the story of the pic- 
ture as given in Exodus 3:1-6. Some people 
compare this burning bush with the flaming colors 
of the autumn leaves. Whatever form the bush 
took, of this we are sure, that Moses would not 
have heard God speak unless he has listening. 
Can we today see God in the brilliant autumn 
colors? We can if we are looking for him. Whit- 
tier, with these verses in Exodus in mind, has 
written a poem of one who saw God in the 
“miracle of autumn.” 


All the woods with many-colored flame 

Of splendor, making summer's greenness tame, 
Burned, unconsumed; a voice without a sound 
Spake to him from each kindled bush around, 


And made the strange new landscape holy 
ground.* 
1From The Abingdon Bible Commentary 


Used by permission. 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning was thinking of 
Moses’ experience when she wiote: 


Earth’s crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees takes off his shoes.’ 


Moses was afraid to speak for God until he 
trusted in his judgment and then he freed the 
Israelites from bondage. (This story as found in 
Exodus 3:7-15,22 may be told if the inter- 
mediates are not familiar with it.) 

PRAYER (by a pupil): Dear Father, we 
thank thee for great leaders as Moses 
who inspire us to do our best in spite 
of handicaps. Help us to listen to thy 
voice and to be able to see thy works 
in nature and through great characters. 


- — SENIOR AND 


‘THEME For Ocroser: First Century and 
Twentieth Century Christians 


For the Leader 


As you have read the general theme 
for the month, “First Century and Twen- 
tieth Century Christians,’ immediately 
there has come to your mind such per- 
sons as Paul, Peter, Mary, Kagawa, Jane 
Addams, and other well known Chris- 
tians who have been outstanding because 
of their Christian ideals. Because the 
stories of these people are so familiar, we 
are presenting stories of Christians who 
lived no less courageously, but who have 
not received widespread recognition. 

Unless printed orders of worship are 
used, the theme for each service should be 
announced following the prelude. 


October 6 


“THEME: Nathanael: An Average Man 
PretupE: “Send Out Thy Light,” by 
Gounod 
STATEMENT CONCERNING THEME FOR 
MontTH AND Topay 
OPENING THOUGHT: Quote Psalm 1:1 
and Matthew 5:16 
Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages”. 
(Theme hymn for the month) 
PRAYER: (Thanking God for the place of 
the “average man” in the scheme of 
bringing to men the kingdom of God.) 
Scripture: John 1:43-51 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us” 
OFFERING SeERvicE: (Ushers will come 
to the front of the room for the offering 
sentences and return with the offering 
for the prayer.) P 
Leader: Offer unto God sacrifices of 
thanksgiving and pay thy vows unto 
the most high. 

Group: I will pay my vows. unto 
Jehovah. 

Offertory 

Offertory Prayer: All things come of 
thee, O Lord. Bless that which we 
give again unto thee in thanksgiving 
and praise for the joy of sharing with 
thee the material things of this world. 
Amen. 

Story: “Nathanael: An Average Man” 
(See page 18) 


* Director of Religious Education, First Meth- 
odist Church, La Grange, Illinois. 
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In Jesus’ name. Amen. 

Response: “O Hear This Our Prayer” 
from The Church School Hymnal 
for Youth 

Story (by a junior high pupil) : 


In a preacher’s home in England in the seven- 
teen hundreds were two boys, one of whom spread 
the message of God’s love by speaking, the other 
by singing. These boys were John and Charles 
Wesley. John was so anxious to tell people about 
the happiness of being a follower of Jesus that he 
would get up at four o’clock in the morning to 
preach to the factory hands on their way to work. 
For years he averaged fifteen sermons a week. 
His brother Charles helped people to catch the 
joyousness of being a Christian by singing. Today 
we still sing a number of his songs. One of these 


is “O for a Thousand Tongues to Sing” in which 
he wishes that he had one thousand tongues to 
tell people of Jesus’ love. He says if all people 
knew of the joy of being a Christian, the sad 
would be glad, those afraid would have courage, 
and the crippled would be joyful. Charles Wes- 
ley’s wish has come true, for during the last two 
hundred years many thousands of people have 
found the joy of which John and Charles Wesley 
spoke and sang. 


Hymn: “O for a Thousand Tongues to 
Sing” 

SILENT Prayer: followed by the singing 
of the closing prayer hymn, “Let the 
Words of my Mouth” (Psalms 19:14) 
from The Abingdon Song Book 


YOUNG PEOPLE'S DEPARTMENTS 


By Mary Viola Roberts* 


Hymn: “Now in the Days of Youth” 


October 13 
THEME: Lydia: A First Century Busi- 
ness Woman 
PRELUDE: “How Beautiful Are the 


Feet,” from Handel’s The Messiah 
STATEMENT OF THEME: Last week our 
thoughts centered around the life of a 
first century man. Today, Lydia, a first 
century business woman, will be the 
center of our thinking. 
OPENING THOUGHT: Quote Acts 16:9 
and Joshua 1:9 
Hymn: “Faith of Our Fathers” 
Unison PrayeEr:? 


In the spirit of those in the past who have 
gone forth on great quests, we enter into the 
fellowship of worship. 

May the spirit of an eager searcher enter 
into our hearts, O God. 

In memory of all those who have sought un- 
selfishly for the secrets of the world, we worship 
side by side. 

And grant, our Lord, that we too may be will- 
ing to pay the price where the quest of our 
hearts becomes more costly than we now think. 
Amen. 


OFFERTORY SERVICE: (Follow plan of last 
week 
THEME Hymn: “Forward Through the 


Lypia: A CurisTiAN Business WoMAN? 


In the middle of the night came a vision to 
Paul; a man clad in European dress stood beside 
him crying, ‘Come over and help us!’? A man 
of action, Paul lost no time, after receiving his 
marching orders, in sailing across to Neapolis. 
There little notice was taken of the four men 
who stepped ashore and started on their ten-mile 
walk along the mountain road to Philippi. 

Philippi was a military city. Romans, Greeks 
and a few Jews made up the population. Since 
there were not enough Jews to support a syna- 
gogue, a small house of prayer was opened by 
the river Gangites. It is very possible that the 
Jews had been forbidden to worship their God in 
the heart of the city. Paul and his comrades set 
out to seek the synagogue on the Sabbath morn- 
ing, his first in Philippi, and not finding one in 
the town they made straight for the river bank, 
and there he found Lydia. 

A successful business woman, a seller of 
purple, a Greek by birth but a Jewess in religion, 


1The New Hymnal for American Youth. 
Copyright, The Century Co. Used, by permission. 
’ ? Abridged from “Lydia of Thyatira: The 
First Convert of Christianity in All Europe” 
from Little-Known Women of the Bible by Eve- 
leen Harrison. Copyright, the Round Table Press, 
Inc. Used by permission. 


was Lydia of Thyatira. Her home town was one 
of the important headquarters of the famous 
dye works, which held a secret formula for 
making the exquisite purple and scarlet dyes 
used for the robes of kings and princes. 

Why Lydia had moved from her home town 
to Philippi is not known; possibly it was to 
establish a new center for selling the beautiful 
purple and scarlet robes which had become so 
fashionable. Although there was much opposition 
to women traders, Lydia had made a success of 
her business and established herself as a leader 
in the city. At the same time she took her reli- 
gion very seriously. Living in a heathen city, 
where all shops kept open every day of the week, 
Lydia insisted on closing her business. establish- 
ment on the Jewish Sabbath, preferring to lose 
the trade of her best customers rather than keep 
her shop open for business on that holy day. 

Wealthy and famous was Lydia, but very 
lonely in Philippi. She had lost her husband and 
had no children, and was living away from her 
home town, her friends and relatives. Evidently 
she had become a leader in the prayer group, the 
only religious meeting for women recorded in the 
New Testament. 

The small company of women gathered together 
in the house by the river, ““where prayer was wont 
to be made,’’ were startled to see these four 
strangers at the door. What was their mission? 
Had they come to break up the services? Paul’s 
familiar greeting, ‘“‘The peace of God be with 
you,” reinforced by the quiet attitude of the 
group, at once reassured them. 

So it was that Paul, a Jewish rabbi, and Luke, 
a well known Greek physician, took time to sit 
down with a group of European women, asking 
and answering questions. Paul’s enthusiasm for 
Christ the Messiah struck fire in the hearts of 
the women. Lydia took the lead when Paul fin- 
ished speaking. Trained as she was to make 
prompt decisions in her business life, she stood 
up fearlessly and declared, “‘I am ready to re- 
ceive the Christ as the Messiah, the holy son of 
God.” One historian writes that Lydia was doubt- 
less baptized that same day in the river flowing 
by the house of prayer. 

“Come into my house and stay with me,” 
Lydia invited the four missionaries. Perhaps Paul 
realized that her position in the community, her 
success as a business woman, and her enthusiasm 
for the new faith would make her home an 
important evangelistic center. So Paul, Luke, Silas 
and Timothy went home with their new friend 
and stayed as her honored guests during their 
visit in Philippi. 

Paul grew too popular to please the people in 
power; and when one day he healed a poor woman 
possessed by a devil, the masters of the woman, 
who made money from the fortunes which she 
told, had Paul and Silas arrested, beaten and 
imprisoned. Hence followed the dramatic story 
of Paul and Silas singing. in the prison, the 
earthquake, the jail doors shaken open, and the 
iron bands loosened. Paul and Silas, released by 
the eathquake, knocked at the door of Lydia, 
and she surrounded them with loving care until 
their missionary adventures called them away. 

Courage had Lydia, courage to suffer for her 
faith, for in opening her home as a center of an 
unpopular religion she jeopardized her business 
in that heathen city. Lydia, proud to earn her 
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own living in those early days; Lydia proud to 
open her door to strangers so that others could 
hear the good tidings; Lydia, proud to witness 
for her Lord in the midst of a heathen city. Is 
it too much to think that Paul had her in mind 
when he wrote to the Philippians committing to 
the care of the church “those women which la- 
bored with me in the gospel” ? 


—EveLeen Harrison 


CLosinc MepIrTAaTION :3 


“T heard Christ call, 
‘Come, follow’— 
That was all. 
My gold grew dim, 
My heart went after him. 
I rose and followed; 
That was all. 


Who would not follow 
If he heard Christ call?” 


INSTRUMENTAL RESPONSE (Played 
through once): “O Jesus Thou Art 
Standing” 


October 20 


THEME: The Lure of the Impossible 
PRELUDE: “Forward Through.the Ages” 
STATEMENT CONCERNING ‘THEME: 
Passing from the first century to the 
present, our first little-known Christian 
is Dr. Chevalier Jackson. The lure of 
the impossible was his greatest chal- 
lenge. Like Christ, he has given the 
best of his life to helping the poor and 
less fortunate people of our country. 
Hymn: “God Send Us Men” 
RESPONSIVE READING: 
Leader: With God all things are possible. 
(Matthew 19:26) : 
Group: I can do all things through Christ 
who strengtheneth me. (Philippians 4:13) 
Leader: And Jesus said unto them, ... If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove 
hence to yonder place, and it shall remove; 
and nothing is impossible unto you. 
(Matthew 17:20) 
Group: The things which are impossible with 
men are possible with God. (Luke 18:27) 


PRAYER: Let us pray. (This prayer 
should be by a teacher or older young 
person and should bring out the thought 
that no matter what the task that we 
attempt, great or small, we should not 
go at it trusting in our own strength 
alone. Pray not for tasks equal to us, 
but for ability and power to do those 
things that come our way.) 

Hymn: “Lord God of Hosts, Whose 
Purpose” 

PoEM: 

Tue Goa 


What were life, ° ; 
Did soul stand still therein, forego her strife 
Through the ambiguous Present to the goal 
Of some all-reconciling Future! 
% —Rosert Brownrnc* 


Story: 


CuHEvALterR Jackson; THe Lure oF THE 
- Imposs1BLe® 

The hardships and persecutions of Chevaliem 
Jackson, began, not when he became a Christian 
but early in childhood. The frail and sensitive: ~ 
boy spent a wretched boyhood in a Pennsylvania ~ 
mining town. He could not bear to see humare 
beings or animals suffer. 

The coal miners were fond of cock fighting; 


’From Challenge and Power by Wade Craw 
ford Barclay. Copyright, 1936. Reprinted by per 
mission of the Abingdon Press. : 

*From “Gerard de Lairesse.” 

5 Abridged from story in They Did Something” 
About It by Robert M. Bartlett. Copyrigh® — 
Association Press. Used by permission. 
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The sharply pointed tool-steel picks used for 
hand digging of bituminous coal were fastened 
on the cock’s legs. Chevalier despised brutality. 
When he saw a fight he would run away and hide 
until it was over. He hated dog fights, fist fights 
among boys, especially the prize fights that were 
glorified by the miners. It was not danger that 
threatened him and made him cry; it was the 
indescribable suffering of living things that he 
seemed helpless to relieve. 

His school days were a nightmare of persecu- 
tion and torment. He was small and frail, but 
clever at drawing and creating things and one of 
the best students in the school. Boys twice his 
size and age ‘‘got even’ by means of bullying. 

The word “impossible” intrigued him, When an 
oil driller dropped his tools down a fifteen hun- 
dred foot well and said it was impossible to get 
them out, Chevalier looked over the situation, 
sketched a harpoon that could be screwed into the 
lower rod of the jar mechanism, went to a forge 
in Pittsburgh, and came back with his harpoon. 
The tool worked: This extracting of a foreign 
body was indicative of his future career. 

Chevalier Jackson wanted to be a doctor. But 
when he had finished his pre-medical work at the 
University of Pittsburgh it seemed it would be 
impossible for him to go on. However, he en- 
rolled at the Jefferson Medical College in Phila- 
delphia. After he had paid his tuition he had only 
sixty-three cents a day left with which to meet 
all expenses for a collegiate term of six months. 
He lived in an attic room, did his own cooking, 
carried coal to the rooms of other students in re- 
turn for his own supply, worked during the sum- 
mer months selling medical books to New Eng- 
land doctors, and once as chef on a codfish boat. 

After his graduation, he returned home to prac- 
tice, but was determined to go on with his study 
for he wanted to become a specialist in diseases 
of the nose and throat. And again, the seeming 
impossible stood between him and the study he 
needed to do in London. He saved what he could 
from his miserable fees and from painting glass. 
Then when an eccentric old bachelor offered him 
fifty dollars toward his trip if he would agree to 
take care of his chronic laryngeal ailment for the 
balance of his life, he set out for England, going 
steerage. He returned with one dollar and seventy- 
six cents to open an office and begin work. There 
followed years of hard work, but most of it was 
with the poor and with charity cases. This limited 
his resources, but he gave freely of his services, 
never interested in the fees but only in relieving 
suffering humanity. 

A born designer and inventor, he worked at 

night to perfect new instruments for his surgical 
’ work. He developed an esophagoscope with which 
he could remove foreign objects from the stomach. 
This led to the development of the bronchoscope, 
which he used in examining and treating the 
broonchi and the lungs, and for extracting foreign 
bodies. Countless lives were saved by his skillful 
use of this new instrument. 

Just as he was beginning to establish himself 
and to provide adequately for his wife and child, 
a troublesome cough that had been bothering him 
proved to be tuberculosis. But, too many times 
had his plans seemed to be thwarted to let this 
discourage him. With diet and rest and the care 
given him by his wife, he again conqured the im- 
possible and recovered his health. 

Never knowing the impossible, Chevalier Jack- 
son is today recognized as one of the outstanding 
surgeons in his chosen field. He leads a very 
simple life. He has never been physically robust. 
Most of his life he has had to fight against im- 
paired health. He is a small man, quiet and gentle 
in manner, friendly and unaffected. But he has 
courage, a bull dog tenacity, and is a titan for 
work. The lure of the impossible has led him 
through the years. 


Soto: “To Every Man” (New Hymnal 
for American Youth, No. 232) 

OFFERTORY SERVICE 

CLosinc THOUGHT: 
stanza of “Forward Through 


Ages”) 
October 27 


Tueme: 4 Dream That Came True 

PreLupE: “Largo” from “The New 
World Symphony” by Dvorak 

STATEMENT CONCERNING THEME: To- 
day we present the last in our series 
of first and twentieth century Chris- 
tions, Mary McLeod Bethume, and the 


(Read the first 
the 
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If You should die tomorrow— 


Will your family suffer? 
C. M. R. A. LIFETIME POLICIES offer you personalized life, accident and 


sickness protection—at lowest possible cost. 
"Policyholders throughout the civilized world but, none other than church 
members—Clergymen and Laymen.'' Persons |5!/> to 65 eligible. 


Under Ordinary conditions we offer you: 
Sickness Confining—8th Day 
Sickness Non-confining—8th day 
Accidental death 
Ace. Death by Railroad 


Ace. wkly. benefits—Ist day (confining) 
Acc. wkly. benefits—Ist day (non-confining) 
Total and Permanent Disability Clause (2 years duration plus 


wkly. benefit) 
Joining fee—$5.00 
Man under 50 


annual premium—$16.00 
quarterly premium—$4.18 


- Man over 50 and woman under 50 
annual premium—$22.00 
quarterly premium—$5.76 


This protection and cost may be cut in half or 
increased by one-half. 


dream she dreamed as she went up and 
down the rows of cotton, dreaming and 
picking. 

Catt to WorsHip (A solo): “Temper 
My Spirit” by Conant—No. 173 New 
Hymnal for American Youth 


PoEM: 
Give Us Great Dreams 


Give us great dreams, O God, while Thou art 
Giving, 
And keep the end; it is enough if we 
Live by the hope, nor falter in the living, 
That lures us on from dust to dignity. 


Give us the courage of the soul’s high vision, 
Though its fulfillment here we never see; 
The heart to make and keep the brave decision, 
And faith to leave the ultimate with Thee. 
—Marie Lenarr® 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the 


Race” 
OFFERING SERVICE 
ScripTuRE: John 10:12-16 
STORY: 


Mary McLrop Betuune: CoTTon 
Picxer, LL.D." 


She was one of seventeen children. Her parents 
had been slaves. She had spent a childhood of 
poverty on the little South Carolina farm, weed- 
ing and picking cotton. Mary McLeod was the 
fastest cotton picker on the place. As she dragged 
the cotton bag up and down the rows, she dreamed 
of the great things that she was to do for herself 
and her people. , 

When she was ten years old, a little school was 
opened about five miles from her home. The 
teacher persuaded Mary’s parents to allow her 
to attend, and she walked the ten miles every day. 
But life was beginning to unfold for her; the 
fetters were going. 

A dressmaker in Denver offered to educate a 
student from the school, “if there is one that gives 
promise of making good.” Mary McLeod was 
chosen for the momentous journey of two hun- 
dred and fifty miles to Scotia Seminary in Mayes- 
ville. 

Eleven years later she began her work as a 
teacher. She married, took care of her family and 
taught school. In 1904 she determined to start 


_ ®From Quotable Poems, Vol 1, by Thomas 
Curtis Clark and Esther A. Gillespie. Copyright, 
Willett, Clark & Company. Used by permission. 
Abridged from story in They Did Something 
About It by Robert M. Bartlett. Copyright, 
Association Press. Used by permission. 


2,000.00 
Write Today! A I¢ postal card will 
bring full information on how you may 
easily and quickly secure adequate pro- 
tection for yourself and your famliy. 


CHURCH MEMBERS RELIEF ASS'N. 
Jos. K. Ake, Pres. 


827-30 Occidental Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


her own school in Daytona, Florida. The site 
chosen was an old dumping ground, swampy, 
overgrown with a jungle of underbrush. The 
first payment was made with five dollars she had 
earned selling potato pies to a group of workmen. 

The first building erected, a big white frame 
structure, was called Faith Hall. It was “prayed 
up, sung up, and talked up.” She had taken up 
an impossible task: A Negro organizing and fi- 
nancing an institution for Negroes; but the vision 
of the cotton field was still hers, and an indom- 
itable will and a mystical faith in God’s sus- 
taining help. 

Today Bethune-Cookman College has buildings 
and equipment valued at over one million dollars, 
and more than two hundred and fifty men and 
women are being trained in home making, thrift, 
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Six Months 


THE UNIVERSAL GOSPEL 

For half a year beginning 
October 1, 1940 the International 
Uniform Lessons will be based on 
the Gospel of Luke. 

The American Bible Society is 
able to supply individual copies of 
Luke’s Gospel in inexpensive one- 
cent, two-cent, and four-cent edi- 
tions. Each scholar may possess his 
own copy during this six-months 
period so that all may study in con- 
venient form—The Universal Gospel. 


Attractive Paper cover -01 
Paper Bound, Larger type .02 
Bound in durable cloth 04 


Please order from your nearest depository. Leaflets describ- 
ing these and other inexpensive Portions, Testaments and 
Bibles will be sent on request. Money must accompany order. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
New York City, Bible House, Park Ave. and 57th Street 
Chicago, Illinois, ‘* ite 35 E, Wacker Drive 
Atlanta, Georgia, ‘ ee 85 Walton Street 
Dallas, Texas, ¥e x 1814 Main Street 
San Francisco, California, 224 McAllister Street 
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All This and Heaven Too (Davis, Boyer, B. 
O'Neill) (MGM) Splendid screening of first 
(and best) half of Rachel Field’s popular novel, 
telling moving story of tragic happenings in 
French family of 1847, affecting life of fine little 
governess. Highly commendable in acting, settings, 
direction. Somber but absorbing. 

For 4: Notable For Y: Very mature For C: No 


Andy Hardy Meets a Debutante (Rooney, Stone, 
Garland) (MGM) Another entertaining Hardy 
story along usual pattern. Hectic romantic com- 
plications of Andy who boasts of friendship with 
reigning deb and is hard pressed to prove it. 
Equality and Americanism theme in father-son 
discussions. Lively and diverting. 

For A, Y and C: Entertaining 


Anne of Windy Poplars (Anne Shirley, James 
Ellison) (RKO) Sentimental, old-fashioned story 
preserving spirit and mode of popular girls’ book 
of same title. Heroine’s new school job is made 
dificult and unpleasant by antagonism of small 
town’s ruling family, but her persistent kindness 
triumphs finally. Naive stuff, but pleasing, clean 
family entertainment. 

For A: Fair For Y: Good For C: Fairly Good 


Captain is a Lady, The (Charles Coburn, Beulah 
Bondi) (MGM) Another “Old Lady 41.” Skillful 
character comedy of realistic ocean-front life not 
overdrawn, with Coburn doing outstanding role 
as the leading character. Pleasant, intelligent 
little picture that will agreeably entertain those 
who can appreciate it. 


For A and Y: Good For C: Mature but good 


Earthbound (Warner Baxter, Andrea Leeds) 
(Fox) Fanciful “‘drama.”” Hero ends “affair” with 
friend’s wife, returns to his own, is shot by 
“sweetie,’’ as double-exposure ghost, invisible and 
inaudible, tries frantically to save innocent friend 
at murder trial. Achieves many unintended laughs. 
For A: Good of kind For Y: Doubtful 

For C: No 


Four Sons (Leontovich, Ameche, Curtis) (Fox) 
Vivid and moving picture of occupation of 
Czechoslovakia portrayed through tragic story of 
mother and four sons. Nazi treachery, intrigue, 
and domination effectively shown. Role of mother 
superbly acted. Strong propaganda. 

For A: Fine of kind For Y: Mature but good 
For C: No 


Ghost Breakers, The (Bob Hope, Paulette God- 
dard (Paramount) Hilarious mystery comedy with 
most of brisk, spirie-chilling action taking place 
in haunted castle on island near Cuba, inherited 
by heroine and which Bob determines to “de- 
ghost” with aid of his colored boy. Comic situa- 
tions, clever dialog mixed with ghostly goings-on 
in creepy atmosphere, 

For A and Y: Very amusing For C: Too exciting 


I Was an Adventuress (Greene, Zorina, von 
Stroheim) (Fox) Feminine accomplice of jewel 
thieves reforms when she falls in love and mar- 
ries socialite. Her struggle to get rid of former 
associates is basis of plot. Implausible, elaborate 
production, weak plot. Delightful ballet scenes. 
For A and Y: Fair of kind For C: No 


Maryland (Bainter, Brennan, Payne) (Fox) 
Tradition of Maryland's gracious way of life 
elaborately portrayed. Strong-headed horse-loving 
mother—her husband killed while riding—tries 
to keep son from horses. Fine riding shots. Ef- 
fective technicolor. Humorous but overdone Negro 
revival scenes. 

For A and Y: Entertaining For C: Possible 

Mortal Storm, The (Sullavan, Stewart, F. Mor- 
gan) (MGM) Character study of South German 
folk brought to dissension and disaster by accession 
of Hitler,. mentioned but not shown. Ruthless 
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> CURRENT FILIM EoTIMATES 


HE summaries and evaluations appear- 

ing on this page are those of the -Na- 
tional Film Estimate Service. They are 
not the judgment of an individual, but of 
a committee of qualified men and women 
who are in no way connected with the 
motion picture in dustry. 

It will be noted that these estimates 
cover all types of films inasmuch as it is 
as valuable to know what not to see as 
to know the good films. It should be 
kept in mind also that titles and local 
advertising pictures may be quite objec- 
tionable, while the’ content and effect of 
the film are, desirable and wholesome, 
hence these descriptions of content. 

The estimate of each film is given for 
three groups: 

A—Intelligent Adults 

Y—Youth (15-20 years) 

C—Children (under 15 years) 

Boldface italic type indicates the special 
recommendation of the National Film Es- 
timate Service. 


methods and violence more suggested than shown. 
Well acted, good cast, with Morgan in notable 
“old Professor’ role. 
For A: Good For Y: Mature 
For C: Beyond them 


My Favorite Wife (Irene Dunne, Cary Grant) 
(RKO) Hilarious clowning lift a highly improb- 
able plot into delightful farce comedy. Sophis- 
ticated, but deftly avoiding the risque, the divert- 
ing action concerns the complications which arise 
when a wife, shipwrecked and supposedly dead, 
returns after seven years on the day of her hus- 
band’s remarriage. 

For A: Very entertaining 


For Y: Probably harmless For C: No 


My Son, My Son (Madeleine Carroll, 
Hayward, Aherne) (United Artists) 
Spring's best-seller ably screened. Hero, spoiled 
by doting father, becomes thorough cad, provides 
unsavoury complications, but heroic death on bat- 
tlefield softens book’s grim tragedy into Holly- 
wood ending. Chiefly interesting as character 
study finely drawn. 

For A: Very good ae kind Ae Y: Unwholesome 
0 


Louis 


New Moon, The (Nelson Eddy, Jeanette Mac- 
Donald) (MGM) Lavish musical production based 
on the Romberg operetta, elaborately set in 1870 
New Orleans. Finely sung and pictorially of much 
appeal, but the trite plot wears pretty thin, with 
much that is dull and tiresome in dialog and 
action. 

For A and Y: Pleasing For C: Doubtful interest 


Our Town (Bainter, Scott, Holden) (United 
Artists) Outstanding, realistic and absorbing film. 
Incidents in lives of average small town Americans 
in which past and present are effectively juxts posed 
through device of running commentary by local 
druggist. Superb acting. Notable dramatic tech- 
nique. Interesting immortality theme. 

For A and Y: Superb For C: Too mature 


Pride and Prejudice (Garson, Olivier, Boland) 
(MGM) Humor, pathos and charm in delight- 
ful filming of famous Victorian novel. Romances 
of husband-hunting mother’s five daughters and 
principally the love story of provincial, candid 
and prejudicial Liz and arrogant, proud Mr. Darcy. 
Fine cast, splendid acting. 


For A and Y: Charming For C: Mature but fine 


Howard . 


Private Affairs (Roland Young, Hugh Herbert) 
(Universal) Quite amusing farce. Middle-aged 
Wall Street clerk, estranged in youth from his 
bigoted father, takes hand in the tangled romantic 
affairs of his daughter, dominated by the grand- 
father, and achieves happy solution of all prob- 
lems. Much pleasant humor. 

For A: Diverting For Y: Amusing 
For C: Perhaps 


Safari (Madeleine Carroll,’ D. Fairbanks, Jr.) 
(Paramount) Dull triangle melodrama laid in syn- 
thetic African jungle. Girl goes on safari with 
wealthy suitor and uses guide to arouse his 
jealously. But her plans miscarry and she falls 
in love with fearless guide. More talk than ad- 
venture. Lynne Overman’s Scotchman provides 
bright spot. 

For A: Mediocre For Y: Mature For C: No 


Scatterbrain (Judy Canova) (Republic) Hectic, 
inane farce comedy. Loud voiced, hog-calling fe- 
male hillbilly singer by mistake gets contract under 
talent-discovering director. Endless complications 
resulting in preposterous success of uncouth star. 
Elementary slapstick variety of humor. 

For A: Waste of time For Y: Worthless 
For C: No 


South of Pago Pago (Farmer, McLaglen, Jon 
Hall) (United Artists) South Sea adventure film. 
Brutality of vile, ruthless white pearl hunter 
contrasted with candor and fineness of: natives in 
usual exaggerated Hollywood style. Cabaret girl 
companion aids in exploitation but later does right 
thing. Exciting pearl.diving shots. Interest fairly 
well sustained, despite much that is unpleasant 
and unconvincing. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Unwholesome 
For C: No 


Susan and God (March, Crawford) (MGM) 
Ultra-sophisticated marriage drama. Heroine’s new 
religious cult disrupts her gay, sophisticated so- 
cial set and almost loses her own loving but hard- 
drinking husband. Talky and artificial but acting, 
situations and direction make it diverting. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No 


Torrid Zone (Cagney, Sheridan, O’Brien) 
(Warner) Mediocre adventure melodrama. Cag- 
ney his usual tough pugnacious self as boss on 
banana plantation who finds match in brazen 
female card sharper. Hardboiled, wise-cracking 
innuendo-ridden dialogue. Exciting guerrilla war- 
far. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: No 


Turnabout (Menjou, Landis, Hubbard) (United 
Artists) Hilarious, idiotic farce about three daffy 
business men and their wives. One couple magically 
changes jobs and voices, with ridiculously com- 
plications at home and office. Fast and furious 
piffle for all who can laugh at what makes no sense 
at all. 

For A: Hardly For Y and C: Probably funny 


21 Days Together (Leigh, Olivier, Banks) (Co- 
lumbia) Sombre, tense, melodramatic story (Brit- 
ish production, 1938) of prominent lawyer's 
wastrel brother who murders his fiancee’s black- 
mailing ex-husband. Twenty-one happy days of 
marriage before he must confess to save innocent 
man. Happy ending. 

For A: Good of kind For Y: Too mature 
For C: No 


Untamed (Milland, Morrison, Tamiroff) 
(RKO) Trite triangle tale interesting chiefly for 
beautiful Canadian northwoods Technicolor 
scenery. Kind man saves and marries desperate 
beauty. Beauty and husband's friend then fall 
in love. Routine triangle situations with implausi- 
ble and melodramatic solution. 

For A: Possibly entertaining For Y: Doubtful 
For C: No 
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Films for Church Use 


Evaluations by the Committee on Visual 
Education of the International Council 
of Religious Education. 


IT IS ADVISABLE to order films for 
Christmas use in the very near future. 
All copies of seasonal motion pictures are 
frequently reserved far in advance of the 
time of using them. Many distributors in- 
crease the rental price of films on which 
there is a special demand at Christmas 
unless they are ordered in conjunction 
with a series of other pictures. Evalua- 
tions of films suitable for seasonal use are 
found in the bulletin, Visual Method in 
the Church Curriculum published by the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation for 35 cents. 


The Unwelcome Guest. 1 reel, 16mm. 
Silent (14 min.) Rental $1.50; 35mm. 
Silent. Rental $2.00. Distributed by Har- 
mon, Y.M.C.A., Ideal, Religious Film 
Cooperative.* 

This film, produced several years ago 
by the Harmon Foundation, is the story 
of Jesus’ visit to the home of Simon the 
Pharisee, contained in Luke 7:36-50. 
While Jesus is sitting at the table in the 
home of Simon, a woman comes in, bathes 
Jesus’ feet with her tears, and annoints 
them with ointment. When Simon won- 
ders why Jesus did not perceive that the 
woman was a sinful person, Jesus tells 
him the parable of the Two Debtors, 
making the point that he who is forgiven 
most, loves most. He then proceeds to 
forgive the woman’s sins, raising the ques- 
tion in the mind of Simon “Who is this 
that even forgiveth sin?” 

The scenes in the film have an authen- 
tic background, and will be useful in 

teaching any age group this Bible story. 
It is recommended for use in church 
schools, vacation church schools, and 
young people’s meetings. 

Story: Good; Technical quality: Good. 


For the Wounds of China. 1 reel, 16mm. 
silent (15 min.). Distributed by Harmon, 
Y.M.C.A., Religious Film Cooperative, 
Church Committee for China Relief.* 

This film was produced a year or so 
ago by the Harmon Foundation in co- 
operation with the Church Committee 
for China Relief. The scenes in the film 
were assembled from news reel material 
and amateur films taken by various mis- 
sionaries in China, which vary consider- 
ably in quality. It shows some of the 
devastation in China caused by the Sino- 
Japanese war, but dwells principally upon 
the effectiveness of relief work being ad- 
ministered in China through the churches. 

The film concludes with an outright 
appeal for aid in the carrying on of this 


* Addresses of firms: 

Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New 
York City. 

Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City, or 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, III. 

Ideal Pictures Corporation, 34 E. 8th St., Chi- 
cago, III. 

Religious Film Cooperative, Emory University 
School of Theology, Atlanta, Ga. 

Church Committee for China Relief, 105 E. 
22nd St., New York City. 
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P CTU R 0 LS The Most Eikectiva Way 
To Dlustxate Religious SS, ubjects 


The true significance of Bible Stories, hymns, 
and sermons is emphasized when visualized with 
Picturols. The S.V.E. library, the world's largest 
library of filmstrips and glass-slides covers every 
field of religious study. Recently Kodachrome 
slides, reproducing in full color practically all 
the World's great 
Religious Master- 
pieces have been 
di Go dendberteere Mpasaager “Oa 
slides can be projected life lection. Write for the 
welaht SVE Projectors, Wite  S.V.E. Film Library 


for catalog. Catalog. 
- SOCIETY for VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
DEPT. 9 R. E. 
100 E. Ohio St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


relief work. Contains a good deal of use- 
ful information and is suitable for young 
people and adults. Is recommended for 
young people’s meetings and Sunday eve- 
ning services. 

Story: Good. Technical quality: Fair. 


Religious Motion 
Pictures 
16 mm. Talking and Silent 


If you are looking for something which 


will be very entertaining for a meeting We also supply Projectors 
of your group, with a touch of value be- 

yond entertainment, and if you can get Send for Free Catalogue 

the use of a 16mm. sound projector, try 

the free picture described as follows: Religious Audio-Visual Service 


34 E. 8th St. Chicago, Tl. 

They Discovered America. 16mm. sound, 
3 reels, 33 minutes, rent free, Y.M.C.A. 
Motion Picture Bureau.* 

This is frankly an advertising picture 
for Greyhound Bus (that’s why you can 
get it free), but entertaining, neverthe- 
less. A young couple take a honeymoon 
trip by bus, a circle tour of the U.S., and 
see (and you see, too, in the picture) 
many of the places of beauty and interest 
in this country. Also shows a happy and 
ideal relationship between these two 
young people. 

Story content: Good; Technical qual- 
ity: Excellent. 


Gospel Sound Films 


Reach multitudes of people for God with the 
aid of 16 mm Gospel sound films. Several 
films are now ready. It is a most effective way 
of presenting the Truth. Write for particulars. 


C. O. BAPTISTA Film Laboratory 
325 W. Huron St., Chicago, Ill. 


RAISE MONEY FOR YOUR CHURCH 


Q : Every year, church groups are rais- 

Current Film Estimates ing money for various church ex- 

. penses by taking orders for our 

(Continued from page 30) beautiful line of Christmas and 

e 4 Everyday Greeting Cards and attrac- 

Waterloo Bridge (Leigh, Taylor Cuspenskaya) tive Gift Wrappings. Easy—dignified 

(MGM) Tragic and absorbing war love story. —profitable! Just show samples to 

Ballet dancer believing fiance killed in war is Horchiscenberl friends andlcthers 

driven to prostitution. With his return she tries in your core minitts Selection ‘ina 

to forget past but, failing, kills herself. All scenes cludes wide variety etchings, reli- 

delicately handled. Finely acted and technically gious subjects, etc. 40% to 50% profit 

excellent. 1.00 sale! No cash invest- 

For A: Depends on taste For Y and C: No eR tg 
etre ip eee ee SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE KIT 
ayo Flesh, The im Tamiroff, adys 1 , citer d selli 

George) (Paramount) Artificial character-degen- Seed cee live roaiton Church 
eration drama. Highly moral but incredibly gulli- groups. Give name of Church and or- 


ble small-town banker, by single misstep, comes to Cd ail eal abled 


depressing Enoch Arden end. Sentimental and 

moral elements heavily over-accented by director, 

but Tamiroff does notable role. DONALD S. CURTIS. Dept. 

For A: Depends on taste For Y-: Little Value 130 VASSAR STREET ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
For C: No 
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“ EpucaTion for the Common De- 

fense” is the general theme for the 
twentieth annual observance of American 
Education Week, November 10-16. There 
are daily topics for the observance, in- 
cluding ‘“‘Enriching Spiritual Life,” “De- 
veloping Human Resources” and “Per- 
petuating Individual Liberties.” Mate- 
rials to assist all types of schools to carry 
out this observance, with suggestions for 
American Education Sunday, will be 
ready September 1 from the National 
Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


* In celebration of its Silver Anniver- 
sary the Northern New England 
Leadership School gathered a distin- 
guished faculty to teach its thirty-four 
Standard (First, Second, and ‘Third 
Series) courses, August 18 to 25, at the 
University of New Hampshire at Dur- 
ham. The school is conducted in coopera- 
tion with the International Council of 
Religious Education and the Massachu- 
setts Council of Churches. An outstanding 
regular feature is the Demonstration 
School. Dr. Forrest L. Knapp and Miss 
Margaret Slattery addressed the Anni- 
versary Luncheon. Dr. Ruth R. Miller 
of Boston University is Dean of: the 
School. 
“ Tue American Bible Society reports 
a distribution of 7,370,908 volumes of 
Scriptures in 1939. These were circulated 
in forty countries and in nearly 200 lan- 
guages. Although this is an increase of 
five per cent over the circulation of 1938 
it by no means represents the increased 
demand. In Latin America the rapid ad- 
vance of the evangelistic movement and 
increasing literacy created a demand for 
Scriptures which could be only about 
one-half met. China is reported as hungry 
for the Bible and the Shanghai Bible 
House, at the end of October, was be- 
hind 35,000 books in filling orders. 


& Every Man 1n His Own ToncueE 
is the title of. a new stereopticon lec- 
ture of 48 slides from the American Bible 
Society and its district offices throughout 
the country. It may also be obtained from 
the Department of Visual Education of 
The Methodist Church and from the 
Massachusetts Bible Society, Boston. The 
subject matter treats of the Bible Society’s 
contribution to the translation of the 
Scriptures into new languages as well as 
illustrations of some of the early publica- 
tions of the Bible and its translators. 


“ Prince Epwarp IsLanp voters, by a 
majority of 1,565 in a vote of 9,287 
in a recent election, have preserved the 
province as the last remaining stronghold 
of prohibition in Canada. Soldiers voted 
1,000-28 for sale of beer and wines. 
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AWHATG HAPPENING 


Personal Notes 
* Rev. CHartes H. B. Lewis, D.D., 


Associate Secretary of the Parish and 
Church School Board of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America, died on June 
21 after a brief illness. Dr. Lewis showed 
his early interest in religious education 
by service as general secretary of the 
Nebraska Sunday School Association 
from 1909 to 1912, while holding pas- 
torates in that state. He introduced such 
effective educational programs in his own 
churches that in 1921 he was called to 
be the pioneer field secretary of the 
Church’s educational Board. He intro- 
duced many forward movements into the 
Board’s work. 


“% Mr. Leranp Brupaker, formerly 

Young People’s Director for the 
Church of the Brethren, has been called 
to be General Secretary of the General 
Mission Board of that church. He has 
been succeeded by Mr. Raymond R. 
Peters, who has been the executive sec- 
retary of the Southeastern Regional 
Council of Boards of the Church of the 
Brethren. 


* Dr. Conran A. Haussr, Director 

of Field Work for the Evangelical- 
Reformed Church, has recently been 
named on the staff of the Pennsylvania 
State Council of Christian Education as 
Director of Weekday Religious Educa- 
tion. His Board is releasing him for such 
time as may be necessary in giving guid- 
ance to the movement in setting up new 
enterprises in weekday religious educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania. 


*% Mr. Cuartes L. Major retires on 


September 1 at the age of seventy 
after thirty-three years as manager of 
the Chicago branch of the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society and a total of fifty 
years in the business of handling religious 
publications. He is the oldest book house 
manager in terms of continuous service 
in the United States. When he began 
with the Publication Society it did a 
$50,000 a year business in retail trade, 
and at present it has a business of 
$200,000 a year, extending into eleven 
states in the Central West. He has been 
active through these years in the Pub- 
lishers’ Advisory .Section of the Interna- 
tional Council, and has initiated plans 
of cooperation in the business of the 
denominational publishers through united 
displays by the publishing houses at con- 
ventions and conferences and in other 
ways. A favorite joke gathered from his 
experiences during the years is in a letter 
from a woman who had ordered a dollar’s 
worth of materials, and who in reply to 
a letter from his office saying that the 
dollar had not been enclosed replied to 
the effect that he had a thief in his employ 
or else he was one himself. 


% 


“ Dr. Orvat J. NEASE, formerly edi- 

tor-in-chief of Sunday school publica- 
tions, and Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Church Schools of the 
Church of the Nazarene, was recently 
elected to the office of General Superin- 
tendent of the denomination. Dr. J. 
Glenn Gould was elected to succeed Dr. 
Nease in the office of Editor-in-Chief and 
Church School Secretary. 


% Dr. W.S. K. YEApLE has been elected 

executive secretary of the Board of 
Education (for educational institutions) 
of the Northern Baptist Convention, suc- 
ceeding Dr. F. W. Padelford. Since 1929 
Dr. Yeaple has been pastor of the Lake 
oe Baptist Church in Rochester, New 
York. 


* Rev. Louis P. JENSEN has resigned as 

Director of Christian Education for 
the Chicago Baptist Association, complet- 
ing a twelve-year period of service. He 
has accepted the position of West Coast 
Secretary for the American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society, with headquarters 
at Los Angeles. 


* Howarp HaAwortH has succeeded 

Rey. A. Lawrence Black as Director 
of Christian Education for the Baptists in 
the state of Kansas. 


Coming Events 


Meetings of Interest to Leaders in 
Christian Education 
SEPTEMBER 
4-8 National Baptist Convention, U.S.A. 
Birmingham, Ala. 


4-18 National Baptist Convention of 
America, Louisville, Ky. 

II-12 Regional conference on Parish Edu- 
cation, Chicago Lutheran Theological 
Seminary, Maywood, Ill 

16-18 Connecticut Pastors’ Conference, 


Hartford Seminary Foundation. 
19 Quarterly Meeting, California Church 
Council, Southern Area. 


23-24 County Convention, New York State 
Council of Churches, North Tona- 
wanda. 

25 Annual Meeting, North Carolina 
Council of Churches. 

25-26 Annual County Convention, New 
York State Council of Churches, 
Wellsville. 

27—Oct. 1 Baptist Curriculum Committee Meet- 
ing, Philadelphia. 

30—-Oct. 1 Annual County Convention, New 
York State Council of Churches, 
Lake Placid. 

OcrToBeER 

2-3 Annual County Convention, New 
York State Council of Churches, 
Auburn. 

6 World Communion Sunday. 

8-11 Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 


State Council of Christian Education, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

9 General Convention, National Coun- 
cil, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


9-10 Area Educational Conference, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, York, 
Neb. 

9-24 General Committee, Protestant Epis- 


copal Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Area Educational Conference, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, In- 
dianapolis. 
Connecticut State Conference of Con- 
gregational-Christian Churches, Dan- 
bury. 
Connecticut Baptist Convention, New 
London. 
Area Educational Conference, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Michigan State Convention, Holland. 
28—Nov. 7 State-wide conferences in Nebraska 
under auspices of the Evangelical 
Church. 
Area Educational Conference, Board 
of Christian Education, Church of 
the United Brethren in Christ, Har- 
tisburg, Pa. 
29-30 7ist Annual 
Portland. 
3o—-Nov. 5 Maine Leaders’ Institutes, four cen- 
ters. 


Maine 


Convention, 


State and City Council Happenings 


“ Mrs. ALtic—E Gopparp has been ap- 

pointed director of religious educa- 
tion for the Detroit Council of Religious 
Education. Mrs. Goddard is a graduate 
of Auburn Theological Seminary, has had 
experience in local church and weekday 
work, and was for a year acting director 
of religious education for the Rochester 
Federation of Churches. 


* Rev. Everett A. Bascock, formerly 

General Secretary and director of 
weekday religious education for the Ver- 
mont Church Council, has accepted the 
General Secretaryship of the Connecti- 
cut Council of Churches and Religious 
Education. He succeeds Dr. J. Quinter 
Miller who is now giving full time to his 
work as director of the Field Department 
of the Federal Council of Churches. Mr. 
Babcock’s position is being taken by Rev. 
Hugh Williams, who has made a special 
study of weekday church school work. 


“ Durinc SEPTEMBER the Kentucky 

Sunday School Association is plan- 
ning a celebration of the founding of the 
first Sunday school in Kentucky 130 years 
ago, in 1810. The school was founded on 
the site of Liberty Hall in Frankfort, 
Kentucky, by Margaretta Brown, the 
wife of John Brown, the first senator 
from Kentucky. Celebrations are planned 
for emphasizing the work of the Sunday 
school and Bible teaching in all churches 
and in union meetings on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 22. A special consecration service will 
be held in Frankfort on that afternoon. 


* THE FOURTH ANNUAL community 
vacation church schools of Marion, In- 
diana, had this year their largest enrol- 
ment—1036. Eleven schools were held in 
public school buildings three hours each 
morning for two weeks. The teaching 
staff, which served without pay, was 
selected from the teaching staffs of the 
churches, and numbered eighty. Eleven 
persons served as principals under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Earl Carr. 

These vacation church schools are spon- 
sored by the Marion Ministerial Associa- 
tion, in cooperation with the children’s 
division of the Grant County Council of 
Christian Education. They are financed 
by individual church contributions. Of 
the fifteen denominations participating 
seven, representing eighteen individual 
churches, carry the major financial load. 


September, 1940 


GUIDANCE— 


Thoughts on Wor- 
ship 

The Worshiper’s 
Responsibility 

Three Steps in 
Worship 

Elements of a Wor- 
ship Service 

Music in Worship 


When Youth Worship 


by J. Gordon Howard 


This new book, just off the press, was prepared es- 


pecially for young people and their leaders. 


The services are suitable for churches, church schools 


and other assemblies of youth. 


Ministers, Superintendents, Wor- 
ship Committees and other leaders 
will be helped to provide services 
that are devotional, inspirational, 
positive and satisfying. 

“The themes have been selected 
with the yearnings and aspirations of 
typical Christians in mind.” 


SUGGESTIONS— 


Themes for Worship 

Personal Inspiration 
and Spiritual En- 
richment 

Friendship and 
Good Will 

The Church and the 
Kingdom 

The Wide Horizon 


Prayer in Worship 

The Bible in Wor- 
ship 

Religious Art in 

orship 

Planning and Con- 
ducting Public 
Worship 


casions, 


Price $1.50 per copy 


The material is sufficient for the God, the Father, 


and Jesus Christ, 


requirements of usual worship oc- Our Lord 


The Holiness of 
Beauty 


The Voice of Hope 


Services for special 
occasions 


Order from 


YOUR OWN PUBLISHING HOUSE 
THE BETHANY PRESS 


The total cost of the 1940 schools was 
about $100, mostly for materials. 


* THE WASHINGTON Federation of 

Churches has voted to employ Rey. 
Donald Edmonds as the chaplain for the 
penal institutions of the District of Co- 
lumbia. He is expected to begin his serv- 
ices as a member of the staff of the 
Federation on September 1. This serv- 
ice is being financed outside the regular 
budget of the Federation. 


Senior and Young People’s 
Departments 
(Continued from page 29) 


cleanliness, and good citizenship. Faculty and stu- 
dents reflect the spirit of the founder. The modern 
buildings set among the live oaks with their 
trailing Spanish moss are filled with youth who 
seem determined to redeem their people through 
creative work . 

Mary Bethune’s cotton-field visions have come 
true because of her tireless and sacrificial effort. 
She knows what struggle is. But she has won 
spiritual recompenses in her conflict with poverty 
and injustice. She has grown beyond prejudice. 


SprrituAL: “We Are Climbing Jacob’s 


Christianity Marches Ont 


Ladder” (Using the word “Comrade” 
for “soldier’’) 
PRAYER :3 


O God, we thank thee for those valiant men 
and women of former ages and of our own times 
through whose courage and zeal victories for hu- 
manity have been won. May we be inspired by 
their example. There are yet foes of human 
progress to be conquered, enemies of the com- 
mon good to be overcome. Make us strong and 
very courageous. Confronted by tasks which test 
our strength and courage, may we not be fearful 
nor afraid; may we not shirk the issue nor evade 
the conflict; may we not recoil at hardship or 
abuse; may we not be discouraged by apparent 
defeat. Committing our souls unto thee in whose 
hands are the destinies of all, may we be stead- 
fast, confident in the final triumph of justice and 
truth. By thy grace may we never be found 
wanting in any hour of crisis. Amen. 


Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages” 


VITALIZE WORSHIP 


These hymnals attain a new level of value spiritual- 
ly and musically. ‘‘Inter-Church Hymnal’’ $75.00 
per 100; ‘‘American Church and Church School 
Hymnal’’ $55.00 per 100; ‘‘American Junior Church 
School Hymnal’’ $40.00 per 100. Not prepaid. Re- 
turnable samples sent on request. 


BIGLOW-MAIN-EXCELL CO. 
5703 L West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 


By JACOB J. SESSLER 


A Fascinating Panoramic View of the Steady March of Christianity 
Down Through the Centuries 


Here one gets a perspective of the history of the Christian Church without reading lengthy volumes 
on church history. While of great interest to the general reader, it is particularly suited to Young People’s and 


Adult study groups. ‘Test Questions’ and ‘ 
facts and stimulate original thinking. 


“The Forum’’ 


at the end of each of the twelve chapters fix historical 


Christianity Marches On!. is the first in a new series of texts for weekday schools being prepared by the 


Board of Education of the Reformed Church in America. 


Doctor Sessler is pastor of tha First Reformed Church of College Point, New York _City, and author of 


“Communal Pietism Among Early American Morayians’’ 


Cloth, $1.00 


and ‘‘Saints and Tomahawks.’ 
Paper, 60 cents 


THE HALF MOON PRESS 


156 Fifth Avenue 


Books, Church and School Supplies 


New York, N.Y. 


Meditations 
(Continued from page 5) 


Strength; they shall mount up with wings as eagles. 
They shall run and not be weary. 
They shall walk and not faint.” 


Group Dedication 


In the communion of silence, 

We rededicate ourselves to thee, our Lord and Master, 

To the cause of thy Son, our Teacher, 

To the encouragement of love in the lives we guide. 

To a deepening appreciation of growing persons 
Who may come to know and love Jesus. 

To the nurture of children, youth, and adults, 
That they may consecrate themselves to thee. 

To the friendly companionship of 
Adventurous Christian living. 

To the mastery of guiding growing lives. 

To the spiritual cultivation of our own lives. 

To the transforming power of love. 

To wholehearted partnership with Jesus in the work 
of the Kingdom. Amen. 


How One Church Improved Its Program 
(Continued from page 14) 


other that, in listing criticisms of their church, boldly did it 
themselves when they could not get a “non-church goer” 
to come and face up to his reasons for not attending the 
church; of one ambitious committee that started new groups 
and activities for each of three main age groups, planned a 
remodelling of their building, and started leadership classes ; 
and of landscaping church grounds, organizing choirs for 
boys and girls, pledging money to send young people to sum- 
mer leadership camps, and so on. 

This article sounds very much as if it had been written 
to sell a new bulletin! But it has not. It has been prepared 
to commend an experience, an experience that many churches 
have had, a creative experience if ever there was one, in 
which folks togther put a value on what they do and to- 
gether seek ways of doing better. And that means “Improy- 
ing the Total Program of Your Church!” 


Christian Family Week 
(Continued from page 10) 


relationship and responsibilities which should obtain in 
home and church—and the ways in which these vital reli- 
gious emphases may best be developed and supplemented. 

There was a rather extensive exhibit of materials both 
of the Sunday mornings included in the observance. These 
were in the fields of psychology; methods in teaching reli- 
gion; better home relationship; and biblical helps for teach- 
ers and parents covering their needs as leaders and their 
religious needs as persons. 


Wuart WaAs THE RESPONSE? 


The forum groups were well attended and the presenta- 
tions were individually and cumulatively thought-provoking 
and challenging. This was a significant prelude to the entire 
week. 

Every class in the church school cooperated in setting 
aside the regular lesson for the first Sunday and presented 
a lesson in keeping with the emphasis for the day. 
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The family dinner was very well attended and the panel 
discussion brought out the distinctive points of view of 
participants in significant fashion. It was a very pleasant 
and suggestive experience. 

There was a considerable amount of counseling with 
reference to books and other resources in connection with 
the question of teaching religion in the home. A number of 
books were sold and others were noted to be purchased later. 

Mothers expressed very cordial appreciation for the more 
challenging, objective presentation on Mother’s Day. 

The church achieved unity and a sense of having carried 
forward with success a worthwhile project in the field of 
Christian education. 

The response has been so favorable that the observance of 
Christian Family Week is definitely placed in the program 
for next year with significant additions and a larger em- 
phasis. 


Start a Choral Reading Choir 
(Continued from page 15) 

given his permanent position in the V shaped group of choir. 
Here it is he receives his manuscript and here it is he dis- 
cusses interpretation with the group and writes on the mar- 
gin of the manuscript all legends for interpretation, - or 
changes of time or adding or diminishing of force. Here 
he is given his first inspiration as to what in this experience 
he will accomplish. Here he is impressed with the necessity 
of perfect rehearsal attendance. And by the way, every re- 
hearsal should begin and end on time, and if possible be 
held at the same hour and same day each week. It is most 
important that all rehearsals be a time for honest hard work 
so each member will feel a sense of accomplishment. It is 
important that rehearsals end on time so that no member 
finds his enthusiasm dulled with impatience to be off. At 
the First Rehearsal all members learn that at the third re- 
hearsal every line must be memorized. For this reason it is 
important to have a choir willing to work. If the lines are 
not memorized the reading cannot reach the perfection it 
should. Each rehearsal should begin with a reading of the 
whole passage and should end with a reading of the whole. 
The polishing of bits should come in between. 

At the First Rehearsal the choir decides on its uniform. 
If it does not wish to wear robes the women may wear black 
dresses with uniform round white collars. By the way, round 
collars cut from white typewriting paper are just as eftec- 
tive as linen collars from a distance and much less expen- 
sive. Men should wear white shirts. The uniform will put 
the accent on the faces of the group. A choir-may hold 
books at a performance, but under no circumstance should 
it depend upon the written word. 

At the First Rehearsal the leader will be chosen or ap- 
pointed; usually it will be the person in the center of the 
front row who by a slight inconspicious lift of his head will 
give the signal for the simultaneous attack of the group. 
A well-trained choir is the one which has perfect attack. At 
the First Rehearsal all solo parts should be arranged if 
possible, and the rehearsal should close with a reading of 
the complete manuscript so the whole group will carry in 
its mind what it is to do. 

Again I repeat, if you have not tried choral reading in 
your church you are missing a thrilling experience. 

Find your director, form your small responsible choir, 
hold your detailed important First Rehearsal and you are 
merrily on your way to an inspiring new adventure. 
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GRADED CURRICULUM AND GENERAL PROGRAM MATERIALS 
Published from April 15 to July 15, 1940 


HIS List of graded curriculum, leader- 

ship, and general program materials 
will come to you just about the time you 
are ready to sit down and plan for the 
work of the new year. 

Beginning with this issue, we are in- 
cluding a classified list of Miscellaneous 
Pamphlet Resources on Social Issues for 
use by youth and adult groups. Materials 
of this type were formerly listed monthly 
under the head, Where Are the Facts? 

These lists are compiled by the De- 
partment of Research, with the assistance 
of the editors and publishers. Eighteen 
publishing houses have supplied the in- 
formation concerning the 55 pieces of 
material included in this bibliography. 

Previous issues in this series have ap- 
peared quarterly in the December, 
March, June and September numbers of 
the International Journal, beginning with 
the December 1938 number. These earlier 
issues of the Journal are available at 15 
cents per copy. 


I. Religious Education of Children 
A. Nursery, Beginner 


Beamer, EstHER Hurr. Methods for 
the Leaders of Nursery Children. Phila- 
delphia, United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1940. 32 p. $.20; $1.80 per dozen. 


A booklet on methods for workers, reviewing 
the characteristics of nursery children, suggesting 
ways of using materials, and recording actual 
experiences of leaders. 


Hits, VERNA and Fans, SopuHia L. 

’ Martin and Judy. In Sunshine and Rain. 

Vol. II. Boston, Beacon Press, 1940. 104 
p. Cloth, $1.50. 


Simple stories centered around the normal, 
daily life experiences of the child. Written with 
emphasis on the necessary adjustments resulting 
from expanding social and personal horizons of 
young children. 


MANWELL, ELIZABETH M. and FAuHs, 
Sopuia L. Consider thhe Children—How 
They Grow. Boston, Beacon Press, 1940. 
261 p. Cloth, $1.75. 


Handbook for parents and teachers of young 
children, dealing with the problems of child 
development and fundamental needs at various 
ages. Its objective is to bring closer cooperation 
between professional workers in weekday nursery 
schools and teachers in church schools. The two 
volumes of stories, Martin and Judy, from the 
same press, to be used with this. 


B. Beginner 


Bunce, Esruer. Methods for the 
Leaders of Beginner Children. Philadel- 
phia, United Lutheran Publication House, 
1940. 32 p. $.20; $1.80 per dozen. 


A booklet on methods for workers, reviewing 
the characteristics of beginner children, suggest- 
ing ways of using materials, and recording actual 
experiences of leaders. 


GrapeEp Lesson Series. Year II, Part 
8. Elizabeth Cringan Gardner, God the 
Father, and His Children. Beginner Bible 
Stories, 13 four-page leaflets, $.15. Teach- 
ers Book, 88 p. $.25. Toronto, United 
Church Publishing House, 1940. 
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Keyser, WitmMA SupHOFF. God’s 
Helpers Care for Us. Set of 10 Pupil’s 
Work Sheets, $.10; in quantities, $.07 or 
$.06. Leader’s Book, 64 p., $.20; 3 or 
more, $.18 each. Philadelphia, United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1940. 

In Children of the Church Series. 


Maramarco, PuHytiis NEwcoms. 
Finding God in Our Homes. Parent’s 
and Pupil’s Book, 67 p., and Picture 
Packet, $.60. Teacher’s Book, 163 p., 
$1.00. Louisville, Kentucky, Cloister 
Press, 1940. 


Unit in Cloister Series of Church School Les- 
sons, covering following topics: Happy Home 
Life, Christmas in the Home, The Home in 
Nazareth, The Home and the Church, and Help- 
ing, God to Make a Garden Grow. 


VACATION Brsete ScHoor Series. Be- 
ginner Book B. Learning about Jesus Our 
Friend. Kansas City, Missouri, Nazarene 
Publishing House, 1940. 50 p. $.50. 


C. Primary 
Encstrom, BesstzE. Methods for the 
Leaders of Primary Children. Philadel- 
phia, United Lutheran Publication House, 
1940. 32 p. $.20; $1.80 per dozen. 


A booklet on methods for workers, reviewing 
the characteristics of primary children, suggest- 
ing ways of using materials, and recording actual 
experiences of leaders. 


Grapep Lesson Serres. Year II, Part 
8. Gertrude McIntosh, Jesus and His 
Friends. Primary Bible Lessons, 13 four- 
page leaflets, $.15. Primary Handwork 
Booklet, 15 p. $.10. Teacher’s Book, 88 
p., $.25. Toronto, United Church Pub- 
lishing House, 1940. 


PrucH, Marce ia. Discovering Our 
Church. Pupil’s and Parent’s Book, 91 p., 
$.60. Teacher’s Book, 138 p. $.90. Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Cloister Press, 1940. 


Series of units for grade three in Cloister 
Series of Church School Lessons: We Plan to 
Work Together, We Explore Our Church Build- 
ing, We Use Our Church Building, We Serve in 
the Church, We Help the Church to Send the 
Good News of Jesus to All the World. 


VaAcATION Bip_E ScHooL SeErizs. Pri- 
mary Book B. Learning to Know God. 
Kansas City, Missouri, Nazarene Pub- 
lishing House, 1940. 51 p. $.50. 


D. Primary, Junior 


Biste Book FoR GIRLS AND Boys 
Series. No. 7. Armilda B. and Victor H. 
Keiser. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob. Pu- 
pil’s Book, 32 p., $.20. Teacher’s Guide, 
31 p., $.15. Boston and Chicago, Pilgrim 
Press, 1940. 


Five Christmas Stories. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1940. 39 p. $.10. 

Selected from More Missionary Stories to Tell, 
former publication of this press. 

Five Stories About China. New York, 
Friendship Press, 1940. 32 p. $.10 
"Selected from Missionary Stories to Tell and 


More Missionary Stories to Tell, earlier publica- 
tions of this Press. 


Four Stories about Migrants. New 


York, Friendship Press, 1940. 28 p. $.10. 


Selected from the books More Missionary 
Stories to Tell and Missionary Stories to Tell, 
earlier publications of this press. 


Pottnc, Daniet A. Fifty-two Story 
Sermons for Children. New York, Har- 
per and Brothers, 1940. 99 p. Cloth, $1.25. 


Stories used by the well-known pastor of the 
Baptist Temple in Philadelphia. They will hold 
the attention of readers, while subtly fostering 
the Christian way of life. For intermediate as 
well as primary and junior children. 


E. Junior 

ALEXANDER, REBA S. My Home. Set of 
10 Pupil’s Work Sheets, $.10; in quanti- 
ties, $.07 or $.06. Leader’s Book, 63 p., 
$.20; 3 or more, $.18 each. Philadelphia, 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
1940. 

In Children of the Church Series. 


CiarKkE, Maurice, Worship and W or- 
shipers in the Church. Pupil’s Workbook, 
114 p., $.60- Teacher’s Guide, 24 p., $.20. 
Louisville, Kentucky, Cloister Press, 
1940. 

Unit for grade six in Cloister Series of Church 
School Lessons: We Go to Church,, What Do 
We Mean by Worship, How People Worshiped 
God in Olden Times, Worship Among the Jews 
when Jesus Lived, The Difference Jesus Made, 
How We Become Members of the Worshiping 
Church. 


Fenner, Maser B. Methods for the 
Leaders of Junior Boys and Girls. Phila- 
delphia, United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1940. 32 p. $.20; $1.80 per dozen. 


A booklet on methods for workers, reviewing 
the characteristics of junior boys and girls, sug- 
gesting ways of using materials, and recording 
actual experiences of leaders. 


GRADED LEsson SERIES. Year II, Part 
8. Ailsa Little, Followers of the King. 
Junior Bible Leaflets, 13 four-page leaf- 
lets, $.15. Teacher’s Book, 96 p. $.25. 
Toronto, United Church Publishing 
House, 1940. 


Ho.ister, Mary Brester. Bright Sky 
Tomorrow. New York, Friendship Press, 
1940. 128 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.50. 


Story of the Chen family who join the west- 
ward trek in China to find in the vast hinter- 
land a new home and a new field of service. 


Junior BrsrE ScHoor WorksBook 
Series. Vol. 2, No. 4. Elizabeth D. 
Hodges. Unit VI, Discovering God’s 
Laws. Unit VII, Learning to W ork With 
God. Kansas City, Missouri, Nazarene 
Publishing House, 1940. 40 p. $.15. 


Locker, Maser Etsie. Bible People 
and How They Lived. Set of 10 Pupil’s 
Work Sheets, $.10; in quantities, $.07 or 
$.06. Leader’s Book, 63 p., $.20; 2 or 
more, $.18 each. Philadelphia, United 
Lutheran Publication House, 1940. 

In Children of the Church Series. 


Means, FLORENCE CRANNELL. Across 
the Fruited Plain. New York, Friendship 
Press, 1940. 113 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 


$.50. 
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Hard times drive the Beecham family away 
from the city to join the ranks of the pickers. 
Their search for work takes them across the con- 
tinent. In a few places, friendly help is pro- 
vided by migrant centers. Illustrated. 

VACATION BrsLE ScHoor Series. Jun- 
ior Book B. Friends of God in the Old 
Testament. Kansas City, Missouri, Naza- 
rene Publishing House, 1940. 77 p. $.50. 


II. Religious Education of Young 
People 


A. Intermediate 


CHurcH ScHooL CLosELY GRADED 
Courses. Course VII, Part 4, Sidney A. 
Weston, The Whole World Sings. 
Course VIII, Part 4, Mary Jenness, Re- 
ligion and Beauty. Course IX, Part 4, 
Faye De Beck Flynt, Great Bible Stories. 
Produced cooperatively by Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, Congregrational-Christian 
Church. Teacher’s Guides, 32 p., $.15 
each. New York, Graded Press, 1940. 


Grabep Lesson Series. Year II, Part 
8. Harvey G. Forster, Conquerors in 
God’s Name. Student’s Book, 56 p., $.15 
Teacher’s Book, 88 p., $.25. Toronto, 
United Church Publishing House, 1940. 


B. Intermediate, Senior, Young People’s 


Bays, Atice A. Worship Programs in 
the Fine Arts. For Young People. Nash- 
ville, Cokesbury Press, 1940. 256 p. $2.00. 

Thirty-seven complete worship services cen- 
tered about works of art—paintings, sculpture, 
hymns—planned to meet the interests and needs 
of young people. Programs include appropriate 
calls to worship, preludes and hymn selections, 
prayers, responsive readings, and interpretations. 
Illustrated. 


CANNON, Fanny VENABLE. Playing 
Fair. A Book of Tolerance Plays. New 
York, E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 
1940. 112 p. Cloth, $1.00. 


These four plays dramatize problems that may 
arise whenever the American ideal of democracy 
is lost sight of in home or school relationships. 
Recommended for presentation by high school 
boys and girls in schools, community centers, or 
summer camps. 


Howarp J. Gorvon. When Youth 
Worship. St. Louis, Bethany Press, 1940. 
256 p. $1.50. 

A book of sixty-five worship services planned 
to meet the needs of church school youth depart- 
ments and societies. : 

Ricu, Mark, et al. Youth Work in 
the Rural Church. St. Louis, Bethany 
Press, 1940. 112 p. $.30. 


Text for First Series Course 315a, for rural 
church young people and their leaders. Presents 
suggestions concerning a program for rural youth, 
special projects for cooperation with other rural 
youth organizations, leadership education, adapt- 
ing old church buildings for newer type youth 
programs, and gives a list of organizations con- 
cerned with rural life. 


C. Senior 


Gravep Lesson Seriss. Year II, Part 
8. J. Russell Harris, Pathfinders of the 
Church in Many Lands. Student’s Book, 
56 p., $.15. Teacher’s Book, 88 p.; $.25. 


Toronto, United Church Publishing 
House, 1940. 
D. Young People’s 
Lester, Muriet. Dare You Face 


Facts? New York, Harper and Brothers, 
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-or “‘work sheet,” 


1940. 125 p. Cloth, $1.25. 

Recounts the violences resulting from the “im- 
perial sins” rampant in the world today, and 
shows what we can do as individuals through 
prayer and faith, and knowledge and under- 
standing. 


SrEase, RosAtyn SuMMERS. The March 
of Missions. Student’s Edition, $.20. 
Leader’s Edition, 112 p., $.30. Philadel- 
phia, United Lutheran Publication 
House, 1940. 

A course to be used with young people, giving 
highlights of ongoing Christian world movement 
through the centuries. Twelve chapters with dis- 
cussion, guidance and topics for individual 
thought. 


E. Senior, Young People’s 


ARNOLD, Frances P. Tolerance and 
Fair-Mindedness. New York, Methodist 
Book Concern, 1940. 35 p. $.15; two for 
$.25. 

Everyday Adventures in Christian Living 
Series, list B, program unit. Five weeks’ study 
in terms of Jewish-Christian relationships, for 
Christian youth building a new world. Includes 
pageant, discussion outlines and bibliography. 


Corwin, GeorcE B. Gearing into Life. 
New York, Association Press, 1940. 64 
p. $.50. 

A discussion course, dealing with the problems 
of choosing a life work, the use of money, school 
life, behavior, boys and girls together, religion. 
Uses as its resource material the book, Larry— 
Thoughts of Youth, by Larimore Foster. 


Kou, Percy. Worship Manual. St. 
Louis, Christian Board of Publication, 


1940. 64 p. $.25. 

Manual for Christian Youth Fellowship pro- 
gram, Disciples of Christ. Deals with entire wor- 
ship program for young people in the local church. 
Includes techniques for preparing and conducting 
worship services. Intended primarily for young 
people themselves. 


Nati, T. Otro. Move on, Youth! New 
York, Friendship Press, 1940. 181 p. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 


Youth on the move, hunting a Job, a new 
change. Churches on the move, going forward 
to minister to all whose home is the road. Based 
on actual situations, these stories show the part 


Christian young people may take in dealing with . 


these problems. 


Program Guide for Christian Youth. 
St. Louis, Christian Board of Publica- 
tion, 1940. 32 p. Single copy free. 

An annual publication which gives current pro- 
gram suggestions. Includes a program standard 
an interest finder, and calendar; 
contains a list of study units and resource ma- 
terials. 


STEVENSON, Dwicut E. Study Man- 
ual. St. Louis, Christian Board of Pub- 
lication, 1940. 64 p. $.25. 

Manual for Christian Youth Fellowship pro- 
gram, Disciples of Christ. Deals with entire study 
program for young people in the local church. 
Includes techniques for planning and conducting 
satisfactory youth programs. Intended primarily 
for young people themselves. 


III. Religious Education of Seniors, 
Young People, Adults 


Bacu, Marcus. Haym Salomon. Bos- 
ton, Baker’s Plays, 1940. 22 p. $.35. 


Haym Salomon, ignored by many because he 
was a Jew, was a true patriot. He gave his 
fortune to the government because he was mad 
with the religion of freedom. 


BacnH, Marcus. Roger Williams. Bos- 
ton, Baker’s Plays, 1940. 19 p. $.35. 


Roger Williams, believing freedom of con- 
science was the natural right of man, was sent 
into banishment. He set out to find new territory 
where he could worship as he willed. The new 
town was called Providence. 


Fietp, Eviiot. 4 Good Steward. Bos- 
ton, Baker’s Plays, 1940. 42 p. $.35. 
A challenge to the artificialities of our times 


and a welcome back to the simplicity and genu- 
ineness of the true Christian life. 


Gutzxke, MAnrorp Georce. Sent from 
God. Richmond, Virginia, John Knox 
Press, 1940. 138 p. $.25. 

A study of missions, which confronts individual 
Christians and the Church as a whole, with the 
urgent need of renewed evangelistic effort both 
at home and abroad. 


Lanois, BENson Y., compiler. Chris- 
tianity and Democracy. Philadelphia, 
Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
terian Church in the U. S. A., 1940. 48 
Di $25. 

Four-unit guide to worship and discussion on 
the problems of a Christian democracy. Each dis- 
cussion includes suggestions for worship, a state- 
ment of the problem under consideration, a dis- 
cussion outline, source material and questions for 
further study. A bibliography is appended. 

Lotz, Puitie Henry. Women Lead- 
ers. Vol. II. Creative Personalities. New 
York, Association Press, 1940. 149 p. 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Biographical sketches of fifteen outstanding 
women of recent times written by well-known 
religious educators. Includes questions for discus- 
sion, worship program suggestions, and bibliog- 
raphy. Adaptable for seniors, young people, or 
adults. 

A Message from the National Study 
Conference on the Churches and the In- 
ternational Situation, and The Churches 
and the International Situation—A Guide 
for Study and Discussion. Primary pam- 
phlet, 32 p., $.15; 5 copies, $.35; in lots 
of 100 or more, $.05 per copy plus post- 
age. Guide, 32 p., $.10; 100 or more, 
$.05 per copy plus postage. New York, 
Federal Council of Churches, 1940. 


The Guide has been prepared to encourage the 
study and discussion by church bodies and by 
local churches of various issues bearing upon the 
peace and war problem. The primary document 
upon which this Guide is based is the primary 
pamphlet, the title of which is indicated above. 


Scenes from Migrant Life. New York, 


Home Missions Council, 1940. $.15. _ 

Migrant picture sheet, 38” x 50”, with the 
individual Pictures so arranged that they may be 
cut and mounted if desired. Portrays living con- 
ditions among migrants. 

STERLING, DorotHy. Good. Will To- 
ward Women. Boston, Baker’s Plays, 
1940. 25 p. $.35. 

A cheery Christmas play for six women, tell- 
ing how one of them with the aid of the pre- 
vailing Christmas spirit brings about understand- 
ing and a renewal of broken friendships among 
her friends. 


IV. Religious Education of Adults 


Batiou, Earte H. Dangerous Oppor- 
tunity. New York, Friendship Press, 
1940. 211 p. Cloth, $1.00; paper, $.60. 

The author, long a missionary in North China, 
presents a clear picture of the history of Chris- 
tianity among the Chinese and shows the church's 
part in molding the new China. 

CALLISTER, JENNIE CARTLAND. Light 
in Darkness, or Peace and Patches. New 
York, National Committee of Church 
Women, 297 Fourth Avenue, 1940. 20 p. 


$.15. 
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A play, with three short sceres, to show that 
faith in the ultimate triumph of the ideal of 
peace has been kept alive through the centuries 
by those willing to sacrifice for it. In Scene I, 
Isaiah is the chief character; Scene II, is in 
Christ’s time; Scene III, in the present. May be 
given by as few as seven characters. 


CarLton, JosEPH. The Closed Door. 
Boston, Baker’s Plays, 1940. 118 p. $.50. 
Grandma Emerson is the head of the leading 
family of the state. Her son is governor and 


things are in a sad state. It is her spirit that 
guides things right. 


FLEMING, DANIEL JOHNSON. Christian 
Symbols in a World Community. New 
York, Friendship Press, 1940. 150 p. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

The third in the series that includes Heritage 
of Beauty and Each with His Own Brush. Large 
format. Elaborately illustrated with photographs, 
this book pictures the adaptation of native sym- 
bolism to Christian art and expression. 


Hayes, Fiorence. Arctic Gateway. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1940. 132 p. 
Cloth $1.00; paper $.50. 

A land of contrasts and surprises—so Mrs. 
Hayes describes Alaska in this book that grew 
out of her recent visit there. She tells of the 
history and the people, and the ministry of mod- 
ern missions. 


Lanois, BENSON Y., editor. Uprooted 
Americans. How Can the Churches Serve 
Shifting Populations ? New York, Friend- 
ship Press, 1940. Packet of five pam- 
phlets, $.60. 

In broken-down cars, in trailers and afoot, 
Americans of all ages have taken to the road. 
Why are they moving? Where are they going? 
What are the churches doing for them? The fol- 
lowing pamphlets in this packet discuss these 
questions: The Genesis of the Exodus, Benson Y. 
Landis; Youth on the Highways, Margaret Wed- 
dell Brandon; The Family Pulls Up Stakes, 
Grace Sloane Overton; The Church Serving the 
Migrants, Ethel Prince Miller; Ministering to 
Shifting Populations, Mark A. Dawber. 


Maynarp, Donatp M. Understanding 
Ourselves. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
1940. 42 p. $.15. 

Practical studies in the psychology of behavior, 
including the basic urges, the importance of 
physical well-being, the origin of attitudes, such 
as childishness, inferiority, rationalization, fear; 
concluding with an emphasis on the value of 
religion in a wholesome personality. 


Novotny, Louise Mrtier. Women 
and the Church. Cincinnati, Ohio, Stand- 
ard Publishing Company, 1940. 160 p. 
$.60. 


As a text, the book falls into two parts: seven 
lessons on the women of the New Testament, 
seven lessons on women’s work in the modern 
church, with additional related materials. 


Wu YI1I-FANG and Price, Frank W., 
editors. China Rediscovers Her West. 
New York, Friendship Press, 1940. 223 
p. Cloth $1.00; paper $.60. 


Symposium. Nineteen prominent Chinese and 
American Christian leaders, including Madame 
Chiang Kai-shek, have cooperated in furnishing 
these chapters on latest developments in West 
China. The opportunity before the Church and 
the challenge to American Christians are pre- 
sented. 


V. Social Issues—Miscellaneous Pam- 


phlet Resources for Young People 
and Adults 


A. Cooperatives 


Developments in Consumers’ Coopera- 
tion in 1939. Washington, from Monthly 
Labor Review. United States Department 
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of Labor, March 1940. 9 p. Single copy, 
free. 

Learn About Consumer Cooperation, 
An Introduction Bibliography and Di- 
rectory. New York, Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A., 167 W. 12th St., 1940. 
12 p. $.01. 

Lanpis, BENSON Y., compiler. Manual 
on the Church and Cooperatives. New 
York, Committee on the Church and 
Cooperatives, Federal Council of the 
oman 297 Fourth Ave., 1940. 16 p. 

.10. 


B. Civil Liberties, Educational Freedom 

In the Shadow of War, The Story of 
Civil Liberty, 1939-1940. New York, 
American Civil Liberties Union, 31 
Union Sq. W., 1940. 72 p. $.25. 

Morpuy, Frank. “In Defense of De- 
mocracy.” International Conciliation, 183- 
203, May 1940. New York, Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 405 
W. 117th St., $.05. 

Prevent Book Burnings in America. 
New York, American Committee for De- 
mocracy and Intellectual Freedom, 519 
W. 121st St., 1940. $.05; 200 for $.50. 


C. Economic and Industrial Issues 

Answers for America. A series of radio 
interviews about current economic prob- 
lems, based on authoritative researches of 
the Twentieth Century Fund. New York, 
Twentieth Century Fund, 330 W. 42nd 
St., 1940. 48 p. Single copy, free; special 
price on quantities. 

LipxowitTz, Irvinc. Monopoly and Big 
Business. New York, League for Indus- 
trial Democracy, 112 E. 19th St., 1940. 
56 p. $.20. 

Datias, HELEN. Chain Stores—Pro 
and Con. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1940. 
32 p. $.10. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 
40. 

GayYER, ARTHUR D. and Rostow, W. 
W. How Money Works. New York, 
Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, 1940. 32 p. $.10. Public 
Affairs Pamphlets, No. 45. 

STEWART, MaxweE tu S. Your Income 
and Mine. New York, Public Affairs 
Committee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
1939. 32 p. $.10. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 20 (revised). 


D. International Problems, War and Peace, 
Democracy 

Conflict in East Asia. Memorandum 
recommended for study in the churches 
by the National Study Conference on the 
Churches and the International Situation, 
Philadelphia, February 27-29, 1940. New 
York, Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, 156 Fifth Ave., 1940. 
22 p. $.10 per copy; in quantities, $.05 
per copy. — 

Declaration Against Conscription. New 
York, Committee on Militarism in Edu- 
cation, 2929 Broadway, 1940. $.05. 

Dunn, ArtHor. Thirty Million Jobs. 
New York, Arthur Freeman, 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, 1938. 48 p. $.25. 

FELDMAN, ABRAHAM J. Contributions 
of Judaism to Modern Society. Cincin- 
nati, Tract Commission, Merchants 
Building, 1940. Single copy, free. 

Hartvey, Livincston. Defense of the 


Americas. New York, Committee to De- 
fend America by Aiding the Allies, 8 W. 
4oth St., 1940. 47 p. $.10. 

HucHAN, Jesse Wattace. If We 
Should Be Invaded. Facing a Fantastic 
Hypothesis. New York, War Registers 
League, 171 W. 12th St., 1940. 22 p. 
$.10 per copy; 15 for $1.00. 

Lanois, BENSON Y., compiler. Chris- 
tianity and Democracy. A Discussion 
Guide, A Study of Democracy and Chris- 
tian Citizenship. Philadelphia, Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States of 
America, Witherspoon Building, 1940. 
48 p. $.25. 

SToNE, WILLIAM T. America’s Choice 
Today. New York, Foreign Policy As- 
rs Sd Inc., 8 W. goth St., 1940. 47 p. 

25. 

What About the Conscientious Objec- 
tor? A Supplement to the Pacifist Hand- 
book. Philadelphia, American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 S. 12th St., 1940. 
108 p. $.15.: 

Working with God for a Peaceful 
W orld. Official Actions on World Peace, 
General Conference of the Methodist 
Church, Atlantic City, New Jersey, April 
24-May 6, 1940. Chicago, Commission 
on World Peace, 740 Rush St., 1940. $.05. 


E. Unemployment, Child Labor, Welfare 


CoHEN, Ferix S. Immigration and 
National Welfare. New York, League 
for Industrial Democracy, 112 E. 19th 
St., 1940. 40 p. $.15. 

ousing and Welfare. Report of Sur- 
vey. Washington, United States Social 
Security Board, 1940. 53 p. Single copy, 
free. 

The Occupational Adjustment of 
Youth. Recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission of the American 
Council on Education. Washington, 
American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, 1940. 14 p. Single copy, 
free. 

STEWART, MaxweE Lt S. Pensions After 
Sixty? New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 1940. 
2 p. $.10. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 
46. 

Unemployment Must Be Abolished! 
Interfaith Conference, June 1940, Wash- 
ington, D.C., American Association for 
Economic Freedom, Mills Building, 1940. 
31 p. Single copy, free. 

ZIMAND, GERTRUDE Forks. Child La- 
bor Facts, 1939-1940. New York, Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Ave., 1939. 38 p. $.25. 


VI. General 


Harsin, E. O. The Fun Encyclopedia. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1940. 1008 
p. $2.75. 

A massive play-guide for the church and the 
Christian home, including more than twenty-four 
hundred plans for games, parties, entertainments, 
stunts, sports—indoors and outdoors. Especially 
helpful for the church school teacher or coun- 
selor in planning and directing social activities. 


VII. Journals for Leaders 


Write to your denominational board 
for information concerning journals for 
leaders. Limited space prevents our in- 
cluding references to them in these quar- 
terly lists. 
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Letters to a Young People’s Leader. By 
Gloria Diener Glover. New York, Ab- 
ingdon, 1940. 135 p. 75 cents. 


Gloria Diener Glover has given us a 
small volume which will probably be of 
more help to those beginning teaching in 
the church school than any other volume 
in recent years. She has provided a brief, 
simple, and practical manual which 
answers the basic questions asked in 
church school teaching. There is nothing 
startling or especially new in the book 
but she meets the teacher where he is 
and answers him directly. 

Mrs. Glover uses the medium of letter 
writing to tell her story. It takes just 
about two hours to read the entire vol- 

me. The style of letter writing does 
not detract from the effectiveness but 
rather adds to the charm and appeal of 
the book. This is a book which could 
be placed in the hands of every teacher 
of youth first starting to teach in a 
church school. 

Ie MeaG: 


Worship Programs in the Fine Arts. By 
Alice A. Bays. Nashville, Cokesbury, 
1940. 256 p. $2.00. 

When Youth Worship. By J. Gordon 
Howard. St. Louis, Bethany, 1940. 254 
p. $1.50. 

Here are two helpful and practical 
books on worship for young people. Both 
of them include completely planned serv- 
ices of worship which will be found ex- 
tremely helpful to a youth leader in 
either church school or young people’s 
societies. Dr. Howard includes also in 
his volume a chapter on worship which 
will be found very helpful to those who 
are unfamiliar with the method of leading 
others in worship. 

Mrs. Bays has done a real service in 
centering her worship services around 
great painting, great sculpture, and great 
hymns. There are numerous prints in the 
book which aid in the interpretation of 
the worship service. Both of these books 
on worship should be included in the 
library of a church school or young 
people’s society. 

I. M. G. 


The Authority of the Faith. “The 
Madras Series.” Volume I. New York, 
International Missionary Council, 1939. 
199 p. $1.25. 

Carrying forward in an able manner 
the discussions of the Madras Confer- 
ence of the International Missionary 
Council in December 1938, these papers 
face basic issues in current theological 
thought around the world. The first is a 
clear presentation of the Barthian view. 
The others represent some of the keenest 
minds of nationals in the younger churches 
and an American point of view. While 
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they take issue in varying degrees with 
the Barthian thesis, they reflect profound 
constructive thinking under its stimulus. 
The series constitutes solid food for the 
serious Christian thinker. 

H. Cc. M. 


Preface to an Educational Philosophy. 
By I. B. Berkson. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 250 p. $2.50. 

An outline of a philosophy of education 
in a democratic order. Our faith in de- 
mocracy must be given new meanings 
in terms of concrete needs and conditions 
of our time of change. Economic factors 
are crucial; the welfare of the whole 
people must be primary. Social planning 
must take the place of laissez-faire, al- 
though a mixed economic system of both 
public and private enterprise seems to the 
author to be in accord with democratic 
fundamentals. There must be a higher 
regard for American culture, and for 
America, not in isolation, but as a part 
of the family of nations. The American 
school therefore can, dares, and ought to 
build a new social order. 

0. M. 


Children in a Democracy. General Re- 
port adopted by the White House Con- 
ference on Children in a Democracy. 
January 19, 1940. Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D.C. 86 p. 20 
cents. 

Months of study and planning by 
groups and individuals of the Conference 
preceded the adoption of this Report. 
The Conference considered action on the 
reports before it which gave a compre- 
hensive view of all the needs of children 
and youth and what could be done to 
make life more significant for them in 
our democracy. For the first time it gave 
consideration also to their religious 
needs. It discussed ways in which the 
Conference findings could be translated 
into action. The Report discusses the 
Conference materials in succinct and 
graphic style and contains 98 recommen- 
dations. Supplementary topical reports 
and a final report on the Conference will 
later be available. 

0. M. 


Christian Higher Education, edited by 
Gould Wickey and Ruth E. Anderson. 
A Handbook for 1940. Washington, D.C., 
Council of Church Boards of Education, 
1940. 342 p. $2.00. Paper, $1.25. 

In four major sections, this Handbook 
presents in concise and quickly discern- 
ible fashion information concerning: the 
history of the Council publishing it and 
the relationship of denominational boards 
of education to educational institutions, 
which are listed; the Church in its stu- 
dent work, listing denominational foun- 
dations and students’ clubs, and student 


religious workers in institutions of high- 
er learning—classified by states and in- 
stitutions; the contribution of the Church 
in higher education in 1154 institutions 
—universities, colleges, junior colleges, 
teachers colleges, normal schools, theo- 
logical seminaries and departments, and 
training colleges and schools—in statisti- 
cal tables giving details for each such as 
the address, the president, type, accredi- 
tation, faculty, enrolment, tuition fee, and 
volumes in the library; and educational 
standards of accrediting associations, and 
lists of educational and religious founda- 
tions and organizations. This is a decid- 
edly usable handbook and will be invalu- 
able to educators and religious leaders, 
for it brings together and-presents the 
most comprehensive data available deal- 
ing with the work of the Church in high- 
er education. 
W. E. D. 


A Person-Minded Ministry. By Richard 
Henry Edwards. Nashville, Cokesbury, 
1940. 253 p. $2.00. 

This plea for person-mindedness in the 
ministry comes out of a life of deep ex- 
periences and great creativity in the serv- 
ice of persons. Practical and replete with 
common sense, the book reminds us that 
concern for persons is at the heart of 
Christianity and that skill in meeting the 
needs of persons is a primary qualifica- 
tion of a well-trained minister. The au- 
thor criticizes present training of min- 
isters and offers constructive suggestions 
for improvement. The chapters on the 
Minister as Personal Counselor and 
the Minister as Quickener and Guide are 
especially good. Young ministers who are 
trying to develop their skill in helping 
persons and older ministers who need to 
be reminded that persons and not insti- 
tutions come first will profit by reading 
this excellent book. 

H. }. 3: 


The Faith by Which the Church Lives. 
By Georgia Harkness. New York, Ab- 
ingdon, 1940. 161 p. $1.50. 

This book presents the fact of a world 
church in a world crisis. Dr. Harkness, 
out of her experience at Oxford, Madras, 
Amsterdam, and participation in the Con- 
ference of the World Council of Churches 
on the international crises in 1939, pre- 
sents the church as a world-wide com- 
munity transcending national and racial 
barriers. Her concern is for the “message 
and fellowship” of the church in a world 
shaken to its foundation. 

With rich religious insight, she dis- 
cusses the common faith by which the 
church lives. Authority in religion, Jesus 
as Lord, belief in God and the meaning 
of the Kingdom are the perennial issues 
that touch upon the vitality of faith. 
Practical problems of the Christian at- 
titude toward democracy, the state, eco- 
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nomic life, and war are examined in the 
light of this faith. Dr. Harkness, at a 
time when we need realistic thinking, af- 
firms that the answer to the need of the 
world is a religious answer. She believes 
in the church, finds an abiding place in 
life for faith, and exalts Jesus as Lord 
because she sees “God in the face of 
Jesus Christ.” 
Ti Baks 


America’s Children. By Maxwell S. 
Stewart. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, Inc., 1940. 10 cents. 

A Public Affairs pamphlet based on 
the work of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy, the General 
Report of which is reviewed elsewhere 
in this issue. THe pamphlet is in three 
main sections: Needs of Children, What 
Is Being Done? and Conference Recom- 
mendations. 


A Family Talk About War. By Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. New York, Children’s 
Crusade for Children, Empire State 
Building, 1940. 11 p. 10¢ for 6 copies. 

Written for the Children’s Crusade 
for Children, through which American 
children in public schools give money to 
help European refugee children, this play 
is suitable also as resource material or 
for presentation in church schools. It tells 
in simple but dramatic fashion, holding 
the attention of young children, how 
wars come about and how they can be 
prevented by the use of democratic 
processes. 


Church Management Directory. 1940- 
41. Volume XVI. Number to. Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Church Management, 1940. 
75 cents. 

The annual July issue of the magazine 
Church Management is the Directory 
number, containing a variety of reviews 
of the work of religious agencies and 
movements, general discussions of cur- 
rent religious and social problems, statis- 
tics, lists of various kinds. Included also 
is an outline study course, In Defense of 
American Democracy, by Conrad Henry 


Moehlman. 


Camping and the Older Boy. Edited by 
the National Camping Commission 
Y.M.C.A. New York, Association, 1940. 
44 p. 35 cents. 

The National Camping Commission 
has collected the program experiences of 
older boys in several of the Y.M.C.A. 
camps. The pamphlet is concerned with 
the specific problem of attracting and 
helping the older camper. Most of the 
illustrations are taken from camps in 
New Jersey and New York State. This 
pamphlet is especially helpful for leaders 
of recreational camps dealing with older 
adolescents. 


Religion for Free Minds. By Julius See- 
lye Bixler. New York, Harper, 1939. 
247 p. $2.50. 

Negatively, this is an attack upon the 
revolters against reasonableness in re- 
ligion, specifically the Barthians. Posi- 
tively and primarily it is a statement of 
the case for reason and freedom in re- 
ligion. The philosophy of William James 
is presented as quite another answer to 
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the limits of reason. But supplementary 
to this are the philosophies of Santayana, 
Royce, and Dewey. This is therefore a 
survey of major American philosophies. 


Books Received 


yAmerica’s CHILDREN, by Maxwell S. Stew- 
art. Public Affairs Committee, Inc. 10 cents. 

Benotp, Tue Bripecroom, by A. Eugene 
Holt. Volume I. Ledyard Printing and Publishing 
Co. $2.00. This lay writer tells in story form 
what he conceives to be the purposes of God in 
Christ. 

Buizpinc THE CuHurcH, by Mark Allison 
Matthews. American Tract Society. $1.50. 

7 CampinG aNp THE Oper Boy, edited by 
the National Camping Commission Y.M.C.A. As- 
sociation. 35 cents. 

{CHILDREN IN A Democracy. General Report 
Adopted by the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy. January 19, 1940. 20 
cents. 

+CuristraN HicHEerR Epvucation, edited by 
Gould Wickey and Ruth E. Anderson. A Hand- 
book for 1940. Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation. $2.00. 

*CuRISTIAN SymBots IN A Woritp Commu- 
nity, by Daniel Johnson Fleming. Friendship. 
$2.00. 

7CHurcH ManaGeMEenT Directory. 1940- 
41. Volume XVI. Number ro. Church Manage- 
ment. 75 cents. 

*ComMMUNITY ScHoots 1n Action, by Elsie 
Ripley Clapp. Viking. $3.75. 

*ConsipFR THE CHILDREN, How THEY 
Grow, by Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. 
Fahs. Illustrations by Dorothy Keens Ashley. 
Beacon. $1.75. 

*DEMOCRACY AND THE CuRRICULUM, edited 
by Harold Rugg. Appleton-Century. $2.75. 

*Tue Eveninc Star, by Carl Wallace Petty. 
Cokesbury. $1.00. 

tA Famity Tarx asout War, by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Children’s Crusade for Children. 
1o¢ for 6 copies. 

*Group EpucaTion For A Democracy, by 
William H. Kirkpatrick. Association. $2.00. 

*Group Lire, by Mary K. Simkhovitch. As- 
sociation. $1.00. 


*How We Learn, by Boyd Henry Bode. 
Heath & Co. $2.00. 
Tue Incomparaste Boox, by Newman 


Watts. American Tract Society. $1.50. 
tLetters To A YouNG Propte’s LEapeER, by 
Gloria Diener Glover. Abingdon. 75 cents. 

*LipERAL EpucaTIon IN A Democracy, by 
Stewart G. Cole. Harper. $3.00. 

*Man’s Srarcn For HimseEtr, by 
Ewart Aubrey. Cokesbury. $1.75. 

Tue Op Fasuionep Revivat Hoovr, by J. 
Erwin Wricut. Fellowship. $1.00. The story of 
the minister and his wife who conduct the Old 
Fashioned Revival Hour over the air, and claim 
to have the largest single release of any broadcast 
in America. 

+A Prrson-Minpvep Mrnistry, by Richard 
Henry Edwards. Cokesbury. $2.00. 

A Puirosornuy or History, by Emil Schwartz. 
Christopher Publishing House. $1.50. A_ post- 
humous booklet in which a youthful student of 
history states his philosophical system for the 
interpretation of history from its beginnings to 
the current problems of Nationalism and Inter- 
nationalism. 

*RELIGION YESTERDAY AND Topay, by Henry 
Sloane Coffin. Cokesbury. $1.75. 

*Tur SEARCH FOR THE REAL Jesus, by Chester 
Charlton McCown. Scribner's. $2.50. 

Tue Sunny-Sipe or THE Sick Room, by 
Joseph Taylor Britan. Zondervan. $1.00. 

* TENNANT’S PuiLosopnicat THroLocy, by 
aipote Lewis Scudder. Yale University Press. 

3.00. 

*War PROPAGANDA AND THE UNITED STATES, 
by Harold Lavine and James Wechsler. Special 
edition for the Institute for Propaganda Analysis. 

{Wuen Youtn Worsurp, by J. Gordon How- 
ard. Bethany. $1.50. 

Your Farrn—or Your Lire, by H. A. Wil- 
son. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. Letters from 
an English bishop to a boy of about twelve on 
the outstanding truths of the Christian religion. 
The present crisis in Europe lends added signifi- 
cance to the booklet. 

~Worsnie ProGRAMs IN THE FINE Arts, by 
Alice A. Bays. Cokesbury. $2.00. 
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+ Reviewed in this issue. 
* To be reviewed. 
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New Book i 


37 Complete Wor- 
ship Services center- 
ing in work of art— 
paintings, sculpture, 
hymns—specially plan- 
ned to fit the interests 
and needs of young 
people. 


WORSHIP PROGRAMS IN 
THE FINE ARTS 


By Alice A. Bays 


This new cyclopedia of skillfully selected 
worship materials will give direction and 
purpose to the character and conduct of 
young people. 


¢The Worship Services are so planned that 
all present may have a part in them. 


¢ The appropriate calls to worship, preludes 
and hymn selections, prayers, responsive 
readings, and the interpretations will vita- 
lize the experience of worship for any young 
people’s group. 


Part One—PAINTINGS—13 Services 
The Nazarene. Christ with Mary and Martha. 
The Friend of the Humble. Death the Victor. 
Christ in Gethsemane. For He Had Great 
Possessions. Sir Galahad. The Magdalene. 
The Lost Sheep. The Hope of the’ World. 
The Healer. The Presence. The Light of 
the World. 


Part Two—SCULPTURE—8 Services 


The Hand of God. Moses. Francis Asbury. 
Margaret of New Orleans. Abraham Lincoln. 
The Pioneer Mother. The Scout. Christ of 
the Andes. 


Part Three—HYMNS—16 Services 
O Love That Wilt Not Let Me Go. Dear 
Lord and Father of Mankind. O God, Our 
Help in Ages Past. Where Cross the Crowd- 
ed Ways of Life. All Creatures of Our God 
and King. In Christ There Is No East or 
West. O Young and Fearless Prophet. Lift 
Every Voice and Sing. Rise Up, O Men of 
God. God of Grace and God of Glory. Si- 
lent Night. America the Beautiful. Christ 
the Lord Is Risen Today. Marching with 
the Heroes. I Would Be True. This Is My 
Father’s World. 


ILLUSTRATED $2 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press 
Nashville 


At Your Bookstore 


THE ERODMAN 
COMMENTARIES 


Comments on New Testament books 
in 17 volumes. $1.00 each; set of 


17, boxed, $15 00. 
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The Journal This Month 


AFTER a month’s vacation the Journal 
comes to you brimming with suggestions 
for beginning the new school year right. 
Professor Snyder’s unusual consecration 
service will be a fitting climax to Re- 
ligious Education Week, September 28- 
October 3. The experience of one church’s 
study of its program may lead you into 
similar thoughtful consideration of your 
own. Such a study may well be intro- 


Persons of Importance 


THE International Journal might drop 
some of its regular features and still be 
the Journal, but it could not drop the 
worship services. These have been the 
most popular part of its content since 
the first publication. The roll of those 
who have written these programs through- 
out the years is a bright one and includes 
a large number of people unusually com- 
petent in both training and experience to 
give guidance in this important field. The 
writers for the present quarter sustain 
this reputation. For instance: 


Mrs. Phyllis N. Maramarco of Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, did graduate work in 
religious education and is now super- 
visor of the classes from nursery through 
the sixth grade in that ancient and honor- 
able church, the Center Congregational, 
Hartford. She is particularly interested 
in the worship of primary children and 
has centered attention on it for the past 
several years. Her specialty is in the field 
of music for children, including religious 
music, rhythms, choirs, creative songs, 
folk songs and dances. She has recently 
started writing and one of her books, 
just off the press, is listed among the 
curriculum materials in this issue. She 
has taught in community training schools, 
was for five years president of a group 
of leaders of children, and for four years 
has been advisor to the vacation schools 
of Greater Hartford. 


Miss Ethel Tilly, Ph.D., is Dean of 
Women and Professor of Philosophy and 
Psychology in Hastings College, Hast- 
ings, Nebraska. Her list of academic 
attainments is impressive. She attended 
Boston University and Radcliffe in this 
country, and Cambridge University in 
England. She has taught Bible, compara- 
tive religion, psychology and philosophy in 
various colleges. She has done social serv- 
ice work. More in our own line, she has 
been director of religious education in two 
churches, has taught in training schools, 
young people’s conferences and institutes. 
She began teaching in the junior depart- 
ment when fourteen years of age and says 
that this department has remained her 
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FINALLY — 


duced by a reading of Miss DuBerry’s 
article on “Does the Church School Make 
a Difference?” and Mr. Pope’s on “Put- 
ting the Evangelistic Note into Religious 
Education,” so that your sense of values 
will be acute. 

The Christmas pageant this year, 
planned for the November issue, will con- 
tain material to be given by a verse speak- 
ing choir. In preparation for this we are 
presenting this month an article on “Start 


a Choral Reading Choir”! by Mary 


Worsuip ProGRAM WRITERS 


favorite. She took her vacation in Colo- 
rado this summer and reports with pride 
that she did six hours solo on a horse! 


Mrs. Frances Nall is one of the small 
but distinguished group of specialists in 
intermediate work. She is a housewife but 
her husband, T. Otto Nall, is an editor 
and is out of town a great deal attend- 
ing Methodist conferences. She occupies 
herself with writing and teaching. For 
over four years she has written inter- 
mediate group graded lessons for the 
Methodists and contributes to the de- 
nominational periodicals. Her text for 
intermediates in weekday schools, ‘““When 
Are We Patriotic?” was recently pub- 
lished. For ten years she taught in week- 
day schools in various cities, and she has 
been a leader in about thirty institutes 
and camps, which must be a record for a 
person as young as she appears to be. 
Just now she is also acting as educational 
director of the Trinity Methodist Church 
of Kansas City. 


Miss Mary Viola Roberts is director 
of religious education at the Methodist 
church in LaGrange, Illinois. This is a 
suburb of Chicago and close enough for 
her to be called into service on com- 
mittees of the International Council of 
Religious Education. She has also taught 
and led music at its young people’s camps 
at Lake Geneva as well as those of some 
of the denominations. Her specialty also 
is music. She has a delightful mezzo 
soprano voice and gave a most successful 
concert this last spring. Her genuine en- 
thusiasm and air of happiness make her 
popular wherever she goes. In her own 
church she directs the choir, acts as solo- 
ist, besides doing all those things that 
keep directors busy, at a conservative es- 
timate, sixteen hours a day, every day. 
She is a graduate of Phillips University, 
in Oklahoma, and taught school for a 
short while before going to the Yale 
Divinity School for graduate work in re- 
ligious education. She has been at La- 
Grange for four years. When sufficiently 
inveigled she writes articles and pageants 
for the International Journal. 


Gwen Owen, some of whose arrange- 
ments for choral speaking have appeared 
in the Journal. The teaching article this 
month is a simple and clear presentation 
of the discussion method, so presented as 
to relieve the apprehensions of any who 
may have been thinking that this was too 
difficult a technique to attempt. 

The cartoon on page 2 is in strong 
contrast to the painting or photograph 
usually found. there. In its own way, 
however, it too is a masterpiece in its 
poignant expression of the fears of those 
who are financially insecure. Mr. Wort- 
man’s cartoons, which are widely syndi- 
cated in newspapers, are unusually faith- 
ful in presenting detail of present day 
dwellings, and are being collected by 
certain people who believe them to be -of 
importance in future historical research. 
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The Cover Picture 


Tue YALE Divinity SCHOOL, whose 
lovely chapel is pictured on the cover this 
month, is close to the hearts of the staff 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education. This is both because several 
of them went to school there and because 
Dean L. A. Weigle and Professor Paul 
H. Vieth of its faculty are staunch sup- 
porters of the work of the Council, as 
reported on this page in months past. 

The lines under the picture are taken 
from a poem in classic style written by 
Professor C. A. Dinsmore at the time 


‘of the opening of the new Yale Divinity 


quadrangle. His sonorous description of 
the way in which each feature of the 
chapel tower represents a Christian sym- 
bol, greatly impressed the distinguished 
architect who designed the buildings and 
who admitted in a dazed fashion that he 
was merely trying to make a good look- 
ing tower. 


Si? 


Church Comity 


IN A CANADIAN CITY some years ago, 
Methodists were engaged in a church 
building campaign. Some of them who 
had contributed freely to Roman Catholic 
projects sent a circular appeal to a local 
priest who had both a generous spirit and 
a sense of humor. He replied that it was 
not consistent with his religious princi- 
ples to contribute to the building of a 
Methodist church, but he noted that the 
present building was being razed to make 
way for the new one. “There is nothing,” 
he wrote, “inconsistent with my religion 
in contributing to the pulling down of a 
Methodist church, and I enclose my check 
for $300.” 


International Journal of Religious Education 


The Importance of 


THE CHURCH SCHOOL CLOSELY 
GRADED COURSES 


Cannot be Over-Emphasized 


October is the beginning of the Church School Year and is a strategic time to 


introduce them. 


They are prepared for each age : 


From Beginners through Senior 


These courses are designed to train children and youth in Christian Knowledge and 


Christian Living 


The Lessons and Equipment Are: 


Beginners (4-5) Junior (9-10-11) 
Teacher's Textbook, 30 cents a part; in 8 Teacher's Textbook, in 4 parts; 30 cents a 
part. 


as Book for the pupil; in 4 parts; 15 cent 
aus ook for the pupil; in 4 parts; 15 cents a 
4-page folder for the child, in 8 parts. 10 Bare tally lustiated: 
cents a part. Set of 16 pictures for each grade: 50 cents 
each set. 


Primary (6-7-8) 


| di 12-13-14 
Teacher's Textbook, in 4 parts; 40 cents a prermediaie | 


Teacher's Guide, in 4 parts; 15 cents a part. 
part. Workbook for the pupil, fully illustrated, in 
4-page folder for the child, in 4 parts; 12/4, 4 parts; 20 cents a part. 


cents a part. 
Senior (15-16-17) 
Leader's Manual, in 4 parts; 30 cents a part. 
Picture Sets for Beginners (8 parts) and Primary Student's Textbook, in 4 parts; 20 cents a 


(4 parts); 75 cents each part. part. 


Write for FREE specimen lessons and outlines 


ADDRESS ANY ONE OF. THE FOLLOWING 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN THE PILGRIM PRESS THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
New York Cincinnati Chicago : 14 Beacon Street, Boston Whitmore & Smith, Agents 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 19S. LaSalle St. Nathyillelitennt Dallas Tex. Re hnend Va. 


Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ore. Chicago 


Abingdon Rooks FOR READING and STUDY 


Moral Leaders 
EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 


Those who appreciate noble thought and 
jewel-like language will delight in this study 
of six great men: Socrates, Francis of 
Assisi, Erasmus, Carlyle, Emerson, Tolstoy. 
Through these leaders the volume interprets 
the great epochs of culture and the resulting 
heritage for us today. $2.00 


These Three Alone: 


Know Thyself; Control 
Thyself; Give Thyself 


FRED TAYLOR WILSON 


This volume gives to the average man in 
simple language the essence of three great 
philosophies: the Socratic philosophy of self- 
knowledge, from a physical, mental, social 
_and spiritual standpoint; the practice of 
the philosophy of Stoicism; and the Chris- 
tian Doctrine of unselfish service. $1.50 


Protestant Beliefs 
PAUL SIMPSON McELROY 


A popular and succinct presentation of the 
attitudes and beliefs that are generally ac- 
cepted by Protestants about elementary 
theology. Among the important questions it 
asks are, “What do you believe or know 
about the Bible, about the Trinity, about 
the history of the Christian Church? 

50 cents 


Dramatic Moments in the 
Life of Jesus 


RALPH P. CLAGGETT 


A gold mine for those who are using drama 
for the educational life of the Church. Six- 
teen scenes from the life of Jesus overflow- 
ing with dramatic tension are portrayed in 
simple but forceful fashion. They can be 
used for readings in midweek meetings or 
Sunday evening services. A reverent presen- 
tation of these scenes would revitalize 
a high school class or young people’s group. 


$1.00 


Let the Church Be the Church 
ELMER GEORGE HOMRIGHAUSEN 


Sermon-addresses delivered before many and 
various Christian groups, all of which aim 
to help the Christian Church recover its 
fundamental nature, message and task. The 
chapters are surcharged with militant faith 
in Jesus Christ as the answer to man’s pre- 
dicament. $2.00 


The Faith by Which the 
Church Lives 


GEORGIA HARKNESS 


Here a distinguished writer and lecturer 
analyzes effectively the most complicated 
problems of psychology, philosophy, and 
theology. She shows the true faith by which 
the Church is motivated, not as an organi- 
zation, but as an organism. She shows also 
the importance of religion in the world to- 
day and her plea for faith is an inspiring 
challenge. $1.50 


The Church and a Christian 
Society 


WADE CRAWFORD BARCLAY 


A discussion of aims, content,.and method 
of Christian education that is likely to have 
a far-reaching influence on human thought. 
It takes account of the social factors in to- 
day’s life. It is critical and scientific, yet 
warmly evangelical. For use as a textbook 
for college courses in religious education it 
cannot be excelled. Its 438 pages include 
references and notes, bibliography and in- 


dex. $3.50 


Letters to a Young People's 


Leader 
GLORIA DIENER GLOVER 


A very practical book dealing with purposes, 
sources of materials, and various methods for 
use in working with young people in local 
churches. It is written in the form of an 
exchange of letters between a newly elected 
youth adviser and his former teacher. The! 
directions it provides are brief, simple, re- 
liable. 75 cents 


Pioneer of the Primitive | 


Church 
FLOYD V. FILSON 


Here is‘found valuable information concern- 
ing the first generation of the Church and 
its dominant personalities:’ Peter, Stephen, 
Barnabas, Paul, and James the Brother of 
the Lord. Each chapter sets forth -what is 
known of each of these personalities and in- 
terprets his permanent contribution to 


Church life and thought. $2.00 


The Prophets Tell Their Own 
Story 
ELMER ‘A. LESLIE 


Original and captivating autobiographies of 
the great prophets of the Old Testament: 
Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Micah, Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk, and Jeremiah. In each 
case the story is written as if the prophet 
were telling his own story and making the 
application to the times and conditions of his 
day. The book is based on sound scholar- 


ship. j $2.00 


The Study of the New Testa- 
ment : 


CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG 


Shows how the early Church produced the 
New Testament writings to serve its needs. 


“The books are arranged for study in order 


to give modern readers a clear picture of the 
development of the earliest Christian litera- 
ture. An introduction which is scholarly, 
comprehensive and clearly written. 


Religion in the Bible 


The Growth of Ideas About 
God and Man in the Bible 


FORREST CLEBURNE WEIR 


Traces through the Bible such dominant 
religious ideas as the meaning of human 
personality, human society, God, the King- 
dom of God, worship, right and wrong, suf- 
fering, and immortality. It is a guide for the 
type of.study which enables the reader to 
grasp and hold in mind the vital, living con- 
tent of the Bible. Paper. 50 cents 


At the Better Bookshops 


THE ABINGDON PRESS | = 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Kansas City Portland, Ore. 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, PRINTER 


$1.00, 
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